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HOUSING AND COMMON SENSE 


VHAT the Minister of Health, with a valiant determination, is 
Striving to do in the matter of national housing is primarily to 
tatch up. If he can once get on level terms with his problem, 
he can draw ahead of it. If he can once abolish slums and over- 
owding, he can prevent their recurrence. These are far-shining 
Dbjectives that none of his predecessors were in a position to do 
more than aspire to. Admirable housing work has been done in 
Britain since the war by successive Ministers of Health and by the 
local authorities. But their efforts have proved Sisyphean. 
They have rolled the stone of housing legislation a quarter or 
half way up the hill, only to see it roll down again. Sir Hilton 
Young has addressed himself to his task more in the spirit of 
Hercules than of Sisyphus. The slums are his stables, and, 
‘undeterred by the disheartening object-lesson of previous 
‘endeavours, he has proclaimed the policy of the clean sweep. 

We have built in Britain since the war not far short of 2,500,000 
houses, enough to accommodate three times the increase of 
‘population during that period. Yet the slum problem remains 
hardly at all affected by that prodigious cutput, and the Minister 
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of Health, introducing his new Bill, can accurately describe it as 
‘a great social reform which is urgently required by the con- 
science.of the nation.’ I suppose all Ministers bringing in similar 
Bills have said the same. The difference is that Sir Hilton Young 
has planned his campaign on wider lines than they, and is in a 
position to push it home. 

Not nearly enough credit has been given to the Minister of 
Health for the great conception on which his measures are based. 
I can easily imagine Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, with only 
half of Sir Hilton Young’s scheme to go upon, getting twice as 
much kudos out of it and firing the whole country with a crusading 
sense. Sir Hilton has rather preferred to let his plans speak for 
themselves and to eschew the appeal to the emotions in an enter- 
prise so bristling with the dry administrative, legal, and financial 
details of which he is a master. Within the last year or two I 
have sometimes found abroad a quicker interest in, grasp of, 
and admiration for, his policy than among the mass of his own 
countrymen. It is right, therefore, to insist that what the Minister 
of Health has devised and initiated is by far the most compre- 
hensive onslaught upon the housing problem that this or any other 
country has ever delivered. He has enabled us in Great Britain to 
take for the first time the full measure of the evils that have to be 
remedied. He is aiming, not only at their complete eradication, 


but at the prevention of their recurrence. He has promulgated a 


definite date for the completion of the slum-clearance part of 
his programme. He is ordering such a survey of our overcrowding 
conditions as will put him in a position to deal with them, also, 
on equally systematic lines. From first to last he will probably 
have committed the nation to building or reconditioning nearly 
2,000,000 homes for our lowest-paid workers within the next 
ten years. If at the end’of that period we can say that throughout 
the kingdom, whether in town or country, no family is without the 
housing essentials for decent and healthy living, the name of 
Sir Hilton Young will rank among the greatest of our social 
benefactors. That is his goal, and it mightily concerns us all to 
see that it is reached. 

I am not in the least consoled by the knowledge that in other 
countries housing conditions are worse than they are in Britain. 
The whole world has sadly muddled what can never have been an 
unsurmountable difficulty, and is to-day, if it could be disen- 
tangled from its hampering accretions, a huge but quite straight- 
forward operation—the provision of good homes for all who 
inhabit it. It is enough for me that wealthy and generous- 
hearted Britain, through generations of heedlessness and mis- 
direction, should have failed in this primary test of a sound 
civilisation to a degree that must always be the nightmare of 
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those who have seen with their own eyes the extent of that 
failure and its consequences. It is the supreme social evil of our | 
times—poisoning life from infancy, undoing much of the good 
which education and the medical services might otherwise 
achieve—that there should be millions of our people with no 
homes in any real sense of the word, but only often ill-constructed, 
insanitary, vermin-infested and foully overcrowded quarters. 
We must excise this malignant growth, or it will drag us down 
as a nation in body, mind and soul. Poulticing and pallia- 
tives are of no use for a disease so deeply rooted. It needs the 
knife, and Sir Hilton Young is the first political surgeon with the 
courage to advise and the energy to carry out the major operation. 
For that no tribute to him can be too high. 

There is no need for me to describe here, except very briefly, 
the instruments he has decided to use. In April 1933 the Minister 
of Health issued a circular to the 1716 housing authorities in 
England and Wales requesting them to furnish him before the end 
of the following September with schemes for the demolition of all 
slum houses within their areas not later than 1938. The result 
was a series of approved programmes that, if all goes well, will 
eventually rehouse 1,250,000 slum-dwellers, cause some 300,000 
replacement houses to be built (at an average cost to the 
Exchequer and to the rates of £15 for each house for forty years), 
and provide employment during the whole of the five-year 
period for over 100,000 workers. In the House of Commons on 
January 30 the Minister of Health gave a most encouraging report 
of the progress already made under this part of his scheme and 
of the prospects that lie before it. He was able to assure the 
House that there was every expectation of the 1,250,000 slum 
tenants being rehoused before the end of 1938. If this turns out 
to be the case, as I think it may, all previous records of the sort, 
since the war as well as before it, will be not merely eclipsed but 
pulverised. The average annual rate of rehousing will, in fact, 
be over thirty-three times greater than has ever been known 
before. - 

The second part of the Ministerial programme—the part 
dealing mainly with the far more complex and refractory problem 
of overcrowding, its cure and prevention—was unfolded to the 
House of Commons on January 30. Overcrowding, though by 
no means unknown in the rural districts, is the special vice of 
what Sir Hilton Young described as ‘ the bad old cores of the 
inner areas of our great towns.’ When one realises that there are 
50,000 families in Great Britain living four or more to a room and 
180,000 families living three or more to a room, and when one 
attempts to assess the utterly vitiating effects of such a state of 
affairs; the urgency of this side of the general housing problem 
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needs no further elaboration. The Minister of Health has taken 
the first vital step towards betterment by defining overcrowding 
and fixing a standard by which it may be recognised whenever itis 
found. Whether the standard so fixed is too low or too rigid or 
not is at the moment of less importance than the fact that at last 
the local authorities and all landlords and builders have now, 
for the first time, a rule to work by, and that to trespass beyond 
it (except in special, temporary and unavoidable cases) will in 
future be a punishable offence. This means a disturbance, 
amounting almost to a revolution, in the lives of a multitude of 
hard-working, indomitable wage-earners who, clearly, cannot be 
ejected from their present habitations unless and until there are 
new and satisfactory homes ready to receive them. 

Sir Hilton Young has accordingly called upon the local 
authorities to survey the overcrowding conditions in their areas 
and to form an estimate of the number of new houses that will 
be needed to take care of those whom the new standard will 
eventually displace. This ought not to be, and must not be, 
a lengthy proceeding. By the early autumn of this year, at the 
outside, there should have reached the Ministry of Health com- 
plete reports on the necessities of each area and equally complete 
schemes for meeting them. The Ministry will then determine in 
each instance the ‘appointed day’ on which the attack upon 
overcrowding is to open and the approximate date on which it 
should end in victory. But the case is more complicated than the 
mere provision of new accommodation—though that in itself is 
arduous and delicate enough—for those whom the law will 
have turned out of their old homes. It is more complicated in two 
ways. In the first place, overcrowding being usually the mark of 
the oldest, the least planned, the most out-of-date parts of a 
town, there is often no real cure for it and no genuine guarantee 
against its recurrence except taking possession of the entire area 
and redeveloping it on modern lines. In the second place, there 
are undoubtedly a great many cases where the requirements of 
the refugees from overcrowded buildings can be met by purchasing 
old houses and reconditioning them in the light of the new 
rulings as to space and accommodation. 

The Minister, therefore, in his Bill empowers the local authori- 
ties to tackle overcrowding (1) by new buildings, (2) by redevelop- 
ing any zone or district in which half of the working-class houses 
are overcrowded or unfit to live in and incapable of being made 
fit at a reasonable cost, and (3) by reconditioning existing dwell- 
ings and bringing them up to the standards of 1935. Of these 
three methods of approaching the central problem the one that 
most interests me—the one that I shall watch with the closest 
eagerness to see how it works out in practice—is that which per- 
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mits the local authority to acquire an entire area and redevelop 
it anew. That is as near as any legislation has yet brought us to 
town planning where town planning is often most needed—in the 
congested, desultory, highly industrialised centres of our towns. 
There are possibilities in this provision—I am not inclined for the 
moment to put it higher than that—of a trail, perhaps even a 
road, being blazed through the grisly barbed-wire jungle, stiff 
with legal sharpshooters, that all must plunge into who have the 
audacity to challenge the ‘ rights of property ’ in Britain. 

Sir Hilton Young has prudently tempered his own audacity 
with subsidies to the local authorities and by compensation to 
the owners. The Socialists have been prompt to declare that the 
subsidies are too low and the compensation too high. They are 
obviously going to take the ground that the Bill will prove a 
bonus to the owners of whatever sites the local authorities wish 
to acquire. It has also been publicly questioned whether the 
cost of redevelopment will not render that part of the Bill inopera- 
tive. Not only will it do this, according to some critics, but it is 
further argued that the sliding-scale subsidies will ‘ reinforce the 
powerful influences which create the existing vicious spiral of 
land values in congested areas.’ But these criticisms come from 
a quarter where it is believed that the only true solution of the 
housing question is to be sought in ‘ planned decentralisation of 
population and of industry ’—in other words, getting the workers 
and the factories out of the towns and into the country. 

For myself, seeing no practicable alternative, though a good 
many objections, to subsidies, if the principle is once accepted 
that workers must be rehoused near their work and near their 
familiar social environment, and having learned from. years of 
experience on housing authorities that equitable compensation 
to owners of property is the road to achievement—for myself, 
neither subsidies, nor the scale of compensation, if just, interest 
me so much in Sir Hilton Young’s Bill as his efforts to keep 
private enterprise and the normal workings of the building 
industry closely associated with these vast national and municipal 
undertakings. As a former practising international architect I 
dislike the idea of this greatest of the arts, as Michael Angelo 
called it, being harnessed so rigidly as it is in Britain to govern- 
mental and local officialdom. About half of the annual British 
output of building is produced under public auspices, and there- 
fore by architects who are retained or employed by these national 
or municipal authorities. I question whether the arrangement 
makes for originality of design, the ready use of new materials 
and processes and accessibility to the fresh ideas and the inven- 
tions of which the building industry, beyond, I believe, all other 
industries, is ceaselessly prolific. 
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Instinctively, and perhaps wrongly and irrationally, whenever 
I approach a building or a development scheme that I know to 
have been created to the order of a public authority, I look for 
stereotyped motifs, a fear of originality and a somewhat over- 
steadfast hewing to the line of ‘ Safety First.’ I am therefore 
delighted that Sir Hilton Young should have encouraged the 
local authorities to give private enterprise, in the shape of 
housing associations and public utility societies, an opportunity 
of executing much of the constructional and architectural 
work. 

We propose [he says] to enlarge the opportunities of these societies. 
We have as a matter of fact drafted in the Bill a kind of charter for these 
bodies defining their position in this matter. They are to be in a position 
in which by co-operation and agreement with the housing authorities 
they can take over any part of the work of the housing authorities which 
is designed for them under the law—rehousing for slum clearance, re- 
development, reconditioning, provision of fresh accommodation and other 
forms of housing effort. 


Housing is a many-sided and immensely complex enterprise, 
and the more minds and the greater the variety of experience 
that are brought to bear upon it the better. It is on all fours 
with his fostering of voluntary action that Sir Hilton Young is 
also empowering the housing authorities to appoint permanent 
bodies of management commissioners from outside their own 


ranks. This is an excellent move—first, because the standards 
and quality of the life lived in these publicly created estates is 
just as important as calling them into existence, and secondly, 
because the risk, a very real one, of a most deleterious form of 
political pressure by the tenants upon their local representatives 
is thereby removed. Just as the Advisory Board has taken 
politics out of the tariff, so these management commissions (the 
appomtment of which, in my judgment, should be obligatory 
instead of optional) ought to take out of politics a good deal of 
housing. 

Another feature of the Minister of Health’s proposals which 
many people besides myself will scrutinise with vigilant curiosity, 
when it comes up for consideration in the House, is the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee which he proposes to establish 
‘to provide me with a wider basis of knowledge and experience.’ 
The knowledge and experience of most of us do not encourage 
any extravagant faith in an advisory committee that has no 
specific executive functions. The Minister, however, has indicated 
that he expects to rely greatly upon its assistance in such vital 
matters as ‘ reducing costs and accelerating building,’ ‘ the group- 
ing of orders,’ and ‘the standardisation and simplification of 
parts in building ’—matters that touch the very heart of the 
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problem of efficient and economical construction. I fear he is 
going to be disappointed. There is certain force in the criticism 
that Sir Hilton Young is really attempting a task of war-time 
magnitude without war-time powers and that a strong indepen- 
dent council, such as was recommended by the Moyne Committee 
and the National Housing Committee, would be a more effective 
agency through which to operate than either his own very much 
over-worked department or an advisory committee to which no 
definite duties or responsibilities are assigned. A body that can 
recommend and suggest but has no power to see that its advice is 
followed is not one that is likely to attract and to hold for years 
on end the services of the best men. Yet only the best men ought 
to sit on it. The Minister’s present intentions in this matter are 
bound to be challenged, and challenged again, by the House of 
Commons, because they involve the fundamental question, 
‘ How, on what system, through what instruments and organisa- 
tion, having given us this nation-wide programme, do you 
propose to carry it out ?’ 

That is an issue on which, as one wholly in sympathy with the 
Minister’s objectives and anxious only that his Bill should be 
strengthened so as to make them attainable, I shall have a 
word or two to say later on. Meanwhile, even in the briefest 
survey of his proposals room must be found for mentioning 
three points at which he has signally advanced the cause of 
good housing. The first relates to the countryside, where there 
are at least 40,000 families living in conditions which are regret- 
tably distressing. With subsidies that begin by equalling the 
combined contributions of the local housing authority and of the 
county council, and that rise to as much as £8 per house, Sir 
Hilton Young will undoubtedly make an end of these quite 
indefensible village slums. Then again, he seems to me to have 
taken wise and constructive action in pooling the subsidies that 
have accompanied, and have been strictly allocated to, the 
various Housing Acts passed since the war. The anomalies and 
the bad feeling engendered when identical houses (on opposite 
sides, it may be, of the same street) are let at different rents 
merely becatise they were built under different Acts will now be 
got rid of—to the great gain of administrative efficiency. Finally, 
the Minister of Health, in devising a basis for compensating 
owners whose properties come within the scope of his Bill, has 
introduced the novel, far-reaching, but in my view entirely 
equitable, principle of differentiating between the good landlord 
and the bad. 

Of a measure that goes so far, with such a sure vision and 
steady march, one instinctively asks whether it cannot be made 
to go farther still, and particularly in the direction of organising 
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on a national scale the ways and means of its own enforcement. 
I am very hopeful that the Minister will come to see that the 
thought-out execution of his Bill is just as important as any of its 
provisions, and that in his Central Housing Advisory Committee 
he has the raw material of what might, and should, be fashioned 
into the right and effective instrument for that purpose. The 
social and sanitary implications of his measure are immense, 
But their immensity cannot alter the fact that what he has set 
his hand to is also, and fundamentally, a colossal enterprise in 
the technique of building. 

This enterprise, as he has conceived it, is of a nation-wide 
range, but is not subject to unified nation-wide direction. On the 
contrary, its day-to-day advancement is left to the competi- 
tive and unco-ordinated activities, and the varying degrees of 
enthusiasm and capacity, of the 1700 odd housing authorities 
in the kingdom. The Bill does not at present contemplate the 
regulation of these rival multitudinous activities by any outside 
body empowered to survey the entire field of operations and to 
provide for carrying them to completion in accordance with a 
fixed time-table. If the projected advisory committee were 
vested with executive authority, then we should have the sort 
of body needed to direct and guide the whole vast undertaking 
and prevent it from being jerked this way and that in response 
to local feeling or resources. We should have a wholesale, uni- 
form, mapped-out prosecution of a single national programme 
instead of the piece-meal, haphazard, unrelated prosecution of a 
thousand odd municipal and county council programmes. 

What comes of leaving things to the local authorities, with 
only nominal supervision, and no real direction, from above, has 
been pretty clearly shown by the history of previous Housing 
Acts. Each authority starts buying its materials and engaging 
its labour without reference to its neighbour’s needs or to the 
national supply of the goods and operatives it is striving to corral 
for its own use. There is thus a definite likelihood of hectic 
competitive bidding all over the country in our limited building 
market. Up go prices and down goes the last chance of business- 
like procedure. Large-scale buying, the universal use of stan- 
dardised fittings and accessories, a common time-schedule and 
the pooled knowledge of new building processes and materials 
—all of which factors are of the essence of economical and effi- 
cient construction—disappear from sight and mind. The thing 
resolves itself into a series of small, unregulated, indiscriminate 
scrambles, in which system, planning, the future of the building 
industry when the first wild rush is over, the interests of the 
manufacturers and their employees, and all the proved advantages 
of mass production are submerged in the cross-currents of local 
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rivalry. No suddenly, evolved bureau in the Ministry of Health, 
almost necessarily without any technical knowledge of the 
organisation of a huge building enterprise, no advisory committee 
permitted to talk but powerless to act, can control this probable 
turmoil. There is the risk, if not the certainty, of its raging unre- 
strainedly to the end of the programme, with all of us, ratepayers 
and taxpayers, paying for the privilege of the spectacle. 

Planned housing, it seems to me, should be an inseparable i 
part of this Housing Act. The reduction of building costs, to i 
my mind, ought always to be one of the aims of legislation that F 
gives the signal for an unprecedented outburst of building energy. 
I am most desirous that the Minister of Health’s results may be 
parallel with the level of his great conceptions. As things are at 
present, it is the fact that the measures he has initiated against 
the slums and against overcrowding take little or no account of 
the modern mechanics of planned housing or of the developments 
that elsewhere, outside of Britain, have brought waste in building, 
and consequently the costs of building, down to a minimum. It 
is a thesis I should be quite prepared to maintain that the high 
costs of construction in the United Kingdom have in themselves 
played a large part in creating our housing problem and that its 
lasting solution very greatly depends on the efficiency and 
organisation and the up-to-dateness with which we tackle the 
economics of building. But of this point of view and the practical 
inferences to be drawn from it there is, in the Ministerial pro- 
gramme, but scant recognition. 

Those who have had experience, as I have had, in designing 
and supervising the building of skyscrapers across the Atlantic 
must have imbibed certain lessons and impressions that are 
relevant to the present housing situation in Great Britain. We 
learned the value of team-play among owners, architects, sur- 
veyors, contractors, foremen, manufacturers and suppliers of 
material, and the representatives of Labour. We agreed upon all 
the details of our buildings, down to the last push-button, and 
circulated the specifications and invited bids upon them before a 
single sod of earth had been turned. We found out exactly what 
materials would be required, in what amounts and when they 
should be delivered. We mapped out the work, by a ‘ time and 
progress schedule,’ showing the precise date at which one section 
should be finished and another begun, and the number of men 
who had to be on the spot ready for each operation. We mastered, 
in short, the secret of organisation in building, with the result 
that almost all waste was eliminated and these towering struc- 
tures were erected at about the same cost per cubic foot as com- 
parable edifices in Britain, and in far shorter time, although the 
operatives in virtually all the thirty odd trades ee upon 
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them were receiving wages from three and a half to five times 
higher than their opposite numbers in Britain. 

I am not going to argue that all the lessons to be derived 
from skyscrapers in Canada and the United States are applicable 
to the British housing problem. But some of them, the chief 
and determining ones, certainly are. Suppose, for instance, that 
instead of only an advisory committee Sir Hilton Young were to 
summon to his aid a committee charged, under his direction, 
with the task of giving effect to his Bills—a committee on which 
the best architects, town planners, contractors, and Labour 
leaders in the country, feeling that at last they were engaged 
on useful national work, would be but too pleased to serve. On 
what lines would a committee like that, conversant with the 
modern technique and organisation of the building industry, 
be likely to proceed, and what could it achieve ? It would begin, 
I conceive, by regarding all the approved schemes of all the 
housing authorities in the kingdom as amounting, in effect, to 
one scheme. It would then frame an estimate, calculated with a 
precision that might astonish a layman, of all the materials, in 
the way of bricks, tiles, cement, timber and so on, called for by 
the programme. Long-term price agreements with the makers 
of these materials—agreements that would insure, over a period 
of years, a continuity of employment and of output and sales too 
long a stranger to the British building industry—would auto- 
matically quickly follow. In the special circumstances of Great 
Britain to-day this committee, acting under the authority of 
Sir Hilton Young, could so guide the activities of the local housing 
authorities as to relieve appreciably the pressure of unemploy- 
ment, particularly in the distressed areas. With the enormous 
purchasing power that would be at its direction its forceful 
recommendations for standardised, mass-produced fittings and 
materials—we in Great Britain are only at the beginning of the 
illimitable economies that can be effected in this regard—would 
bring down prices with a run, while assuring manufacturers of a 
fair working profit and operatives of a wage and a feeling of 
security that hitherto have belonged to the world of dreams. 

But such a committee as I am imagining, and as the Minister 
of Health could easily obtain the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons to establish, could accomplish more than this. It would 
promulgate, for example, a ‘ time and progress schedule ’ which 
would be applicable throughout the entire country, throughout 
every area, and on every specific job undertaken under the 
auspices of the Minister. With a committee set up with ability 
to say to Leeds or Manchester, or to the Hampshire County 
Council, ‘ We can guarantee that you will obtain all the materials 
and all the men called for by your building programme, but in 
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return we must request that your scheme must fit into the 
national “‘ time and progress schedule ’’ ’—then, and not till then, 
shall we have made a real approach towards efficiency in nation- 
wide housing construction. 

More than that. With its 1700 ‘ housing authorities ’ Great 
Britain, as may well be imagined, is a happy-go-lucky chaos in 
the matter of building bye-laws and regulations. A committee 
backed by the Minister of Health, and therefore by the British 
Government, might conceivably modernise, simplify, and make 
uniform this amazing medley of rules and ordinances, many of 
which are antiquated and obsolete. I doubt whether any other 
authority, less heavily weaponed, could achieve this revolution or 
insist (with a due recognition of Great Britain’s variety and rich- 
ness of building materials) that any process, method, or material 
that had once been sanctioned and approved for use by the 
Governmental Building Research Station should be legally 
available anywhere and everywhere inside the kingdom. The 
farce which stereotypes varying dimensions for walls and timbers 
in different localities, and forbids a new plumbing system which 
has worked admirably in London to be adopted in Leeds, ought 
to be ended at once unless we are content to admit that, so far 
as the science of building is concerned, some malignant fate 
compels us to be in places two or three decades behind the times. 

If I have made my position clear, it is not in scope or design 
or in bed-rock principles that Sir Hilton Young’s programme, in 
my judgment, needs amplification. Nothing whatever can detract 
from the splendour of the effort which he has embodied in his 
Slum Clearance and Overcrowding Bills. By any scale of national 
or international comparison they stand in a class of their own, 
supreme and unapproachable in their vision and comprehensive- 
ness. But as to the machinery for bringing them to fruition I 
confess to some misgivings, and to the conviction that there are 
gaps which ought to be filled. These are not gaps that are bounded 
merely by considerations of finance or of technical efficiency. 
I assuredly believe, however, that the filling of them would save 
the nation many millions of pounds and stimulate the building 
industry with a new sense of the possibilities open to it. Planned 
housing, the reduction of building costs, the reorganisation, the 
modernisation and simplification of the building code—these are 
the stepping-stones by which we must advance towards the most 
needed of social reforms: the conquest of the slums and of 
overcrowding. 

ALFRED C. Bossom. 
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. WHAT INDIA REALLY THINKS 


THE long controversy which has preceded the drafting of India’s 
new Constitution has not been characterised by any great display 
of modesty on the part of those sponsoring or criticising the 
proposals. A foreigner listening to recent debates in Parliament 
might have been surprised to learn that few of the principal 
speakers had made more than a short visit to the East, or given 
more than a small fraction of their lives to the study of Indian 
affairs. Probably less than 2 per cent. of either House could 
converse with any Indian who did not happen to know English, 
and comparatively few would care to be questioned on Indian 
history or ethnology. Collectively the House of Commons must 
be twenty times as knowledgable about France or Germany— 
about their history, culture, religion, peasant life, and social 
conditions. Yet if fate had thrown the future of either of these 
countries into the hands of Parliament, it is to be hoped that 
the subject would have been tackled in a more apologetic mood— 
that, say, of a doctor called in to treat a distinguished medical 
patient. In Indian affairs the old feeling of racial superiority 
asserts itself. Half-unconsciously the English politician’s atti- 
tude is that of a veterinary surgeon ministering to an animal 
unable to describe its symptoms, or to co-operate in discussing 
the treatment. Perhaps some speakers were influenced by the 
feeling that it is bad tactics to throw doubts on the capability 
of a body to which an appeal is being made. An atmosphere 
of make-believe has shrouded the controversy. There has been 
too much oratory, and too much abstract argument based on 
generalisations so vague and rash that no one would dare to 
apply them to a country of which their hearers had any know- 
ledge. Some of these are very dangerous as a basis for our 
future relations with India, and it seems worth examining the 
evidence for certain views which are being widely propagated in 
England. A common assumption, upon which many English- 
men attempt to justify a policy or predict the future, is that 
Indians can be divided into two clearly defined groups—a small 
“educated class’ and the ‘illiterate masses.’ As the first is 
articulate, and clearly not very friendly, there is a tendency to 
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stress its smallness and the division of this section from the 
rest of their countrymen. About the latter the most dogmatic 
assertions are then made. They are, we are told, essentially 
conservative and ‘ loyal’ to the Government.’ Millions of English- 
men have formed their views upon India from some vague 
conception of this kind. 

When politicians refer to the ‘ educated classes’ they pre- 
sumably mean those who can read and write, and not those who 
can speak English. The latter number under 3,700,000—these 
figures, as the others in this article, being taken from the 1931 
census. There might be some excuse for treating the ‘ English- 
educated ’ as a separate class. In order to acquire their know- 
ledge they are mostly forced through a similar education, and 
in order to use it they are confined to a few very limited occupa- 
tions, but even within this microscopical group there are wide 
differences in political outlook and aim. No one with any 
knowledge of the Nationalist movement would take this tiny 
section, of whom a large proportion are in Government service, 
as comprising the bulk of educated opinion hostile to the British 
administration. All the tests which are usually applied to 
gauge people’s political feelings—the way they vote, the news- 
papers they patronise, the groups they join—all these suggest 
that there is no marked difference between the views of the 
vernacular-educated and the English-educated classes. The 
former, however, are not insignificant in number. The ‘literate’ 
population of British India alone amounts to some 23,000,000. 
After allowing for very small children, the Indians who can read 
form very nearly ro per cent. of the population as compared 
with the 12 per thousand of the ‘ English-educated.’ It is this 
‘literate India’ which supports a vernacular Press, uniformly 
hostile to the Government. The vernacular-educated Indians 
set the tone for the provincial councils, and are an important 
element in an electorate, still mostly illiterate, which insists 
that members of council must be keen Nationalists, whatever 
their communal or economic views may be. They provide 
the great bulk of Congress supporters, and it was upon them 
that Gandhi relied for his solid support, as the English-speaking 
members tended to be hypercritical or extremist. 

Generalisations about these 19,000,000 ‘ literates ’ should be 
very guarded. The total comprises a population about the size 
of the modern English electorate, but scattered over an immense 
area. The ‘literates’ contain an unduly high proportion of 
young men and town-dwellers, but they are by no means a 
segregated group. In India, as in England a century ago, there 
are families educated ‘ right through,’ but the bulk of literates 
come from families in which only a few of the younger men, and 
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still fewer of the younger women, have learned to read or write, 
‘ English ’ education may sometimes separate children from their 
parents, but the ordinary vernacular training does not take a 
man out of his family ; it does not even affect his status very 
much, In the mixed population round the mills of Calcutta 
there are men who can read amongst all classes of workers ; the 
highest proportion would probably be amongst the Madrassis, 
who are doing the most lowly paid work. It is entirely wrong 
to picture the ‘literates’ as a separate class with distinctive 
interests. Under present conditions an ability to read and write 
a vernacular brings little or no material compensation. It is an 
accomplishment which neither takes a man out of his class nor 
out of his family circle, and most of the ‘literates’ are just 
individuals, lucky to have gone to school, amongst the higher 
grades of peasant, craftsman, and shopkeeper. Even amongst 
the families ‘educated all through,’ or belonging to the 
clerical castes and to the more ‘comfortable classes,’ there 
are many religious and racial divisions, while economic 
interests divide them politically along lines which are familiar 
to Europeans, 

There is, of course, a strong landlord and moneylending 
element, ‘conservative’ in its attitude towards the rights of 
property ; the professions tend to be ‘ liberal’ ; an indeterminate 
group, encouraged by the growing middle-class unemployment, 
leans towards various forms of Socialism and Communism. 
There is no real evidence as to what would be the relative strength 
of any school of thought if the dominating factor of nationalism 
were to disappear from Indian life. Two points are indisputable. 
The first is that literacy spreads far beyond the sedentary classes. 
Taking India as a whole, and including the States, there are about 
17,000,000 men of over twenty who are classed as literate, but 
less than 3,000,000 are in the professions and public services, 
and less than 6,000,000 in trade. The second point is that propa- 
ganda attacking the present form of government and demanding 
a new status for India finds ready acceptance amongst all who 
can read or write, whether they belong to the middle class or to 
the far larger number of literates in the lower classes. Indian 
politics are controversial enough in all conscience. Communal 
rivalries in the north and east, the high- and low-caste disputes 
in the south and west, landlord and tenant quarrels in the 
zemindart areas, ensure a considerable liveliness. If there was 
any considerable body of opinion, even amongst the poorer 
* literates,’ supporting a particular view, such as the continuation 
of the present form of government, then some politician or some 
newspaper proprietor would certainly have exploited it. The 
Government itself has from time to time attempted to cater 
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for such a body of opinion favourable to itself, but always 
unsuccessfully. 

We can dismiss the idea of a segregated group of educated 
Indians out of touch with their compatriots and exploiting 
‘nationalism’ in order to further their own interests against 
those of the uneducated masses. Modern India does not admit 
such water-tight compartments. Literacy and the ballot already 
extend far beyond any class or caste which could combine in this 
way. Under a forthcoming Act the ballot will, of course, cover 
a still larger section of about 36,000,000; but even the present 
restricted franchise, under the Act of 1920, reaches well into the 
peasant class, and provides at least negative evidence to discount 
the theory that nationalism is a middle-class fad. There is 
something pathetic in the efforts of the more Conservative English 
politicians to find some section of Indian opinion or some class 
which they feel must be anti-Nationalist. They tried the Princes, 
and their intrigues in this field have done more to discredit 
British statesmanship and good faith than anything since 
Amritsar. They appealed to the cupidity of the landlords, 
already much harassed by the ‘no rent’ campaign and other 
Congress activities, but they were even less successful than with 
the Princes. They appealed to the Moslems’ fear of Hindu 
domination, and the Moslems, like the Princes and the landlords, 
used their assistance to stake out very generous claims under the 
new Constitution, but have shown not the slightest desire to 
remain under the control of the British Parliament. The English 
‘die-hard ’—to use an unhappy but convenient term—will not 
understand that while most Indians vaguely foresee a great 
economic struggle looming ahead, they are not so craven as to 
make this a reason for remaining under British tutelage. The 
French propagandists made the same kind of mistake in the Saar, 
with disastrous results. If there is one feeling predominant 
amongst thinking people in modern India, it is a desire to shape 
their own future. This explains the reception accorded to the 
Select Committee’s Report. Taking a long view, it did not 
differ very substantially from the kind of agreement which might 
have been reached from the Round Table Conference, but instead 
of allowing the Indian delegates to return carrying their sheaves 
‘with them, there has been an intervening period, starting soon 
after the formation of the National Government, during which 
we have returned to the pedagogic attitude. No Indian can feel 
that he has made the Constitution now being brought before 
Parliament, or has any real responsibility for it. Four years ago, 
when the main structure of the new Constitution first emerged, 
there was a genuine appreciation of its possibilities. This feeling 
has now evaporated, and although the genesis of the idea was 
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Indian, this is forgotten because no Indian has had a hand in 
its completion. 

Having failed with the Princes, with the Moslems, and with 
the landlords, it was perhaps inevitable that those who oppose 
any real transfer of authority to Indians should fall back upon the 
‘dumb masses’ for support. Here they are on comparatively 
safe ground, for the argument is as old as the Nationalist move- 
ment. The peasants and workers, we are told, are grateful for 
English rule, and want no change. Lord Dufferin, as Viceroy, 
claimed to have the mass of Indian opinion behind him. Later 
Viceroys have been more chary about making such assumptions ; 
but statements of this kind are repeated, in varying degrees of 
crudity, from platforms up and down the country to-day. We 
may take as typical Sir Archibald Boyd-Carpenter’s speech on 
the second reading of the India Bill. ‘The opinion of the 
silent masses was this: ‘“‘ Give us our British Raj.”” To millions 
of them Queen Victoria was not dead. They worshipped her 
to-day.’ Surely, as Professor Saintsbury once said in another 
connexion, this is ‘a generalisation, perhaps the rashest, except 
Tolstoi’s that “all prostitutes and madmen smoke,” which in 
the course of a large experience of books the present writer has 
registered.’ Yet it is in this form that the argument is laid 
before the British public and obtains credence from the un- 
thinking. Let us consider the evidence which is available on 
the subject ; for if the statement is true, then the policy of the 
present Government and that of the Labour Party would both 
need to be changed. 

Experience of other parts of the world suggests caution in 
laying down the law about villagers’ beliefs, aspirations, and 
ideas. The countryman seems to have certain characteristics, 
whether he owns his own piece of land, or is a cultivating tenant, 
or works for another man; and India’s 100,000,000 working 
agriculturists are about equally divided into these three groups, 
His isolation and the narrow margin on which he lives is apt to 
make him secretive and suspicious. He is not usually truculent, 
but is inclined to put off the inquiring stranger with the ‘ soft 
word,’ the kind of answer which seems to be expected. The 
nature of the peasant’s work does not encourage a tendency 
to abstract argument—the Scottish peasant is an unusual excep- 
tion—though villagers like to argue over some concrete point, like 
distances, prices, or past happenings. For these reasons people 
who know villagers best are often least willing to be dogmatic 
about them. Many country parsons, living for years in apparently 
contented villages, were completely surprised by the sympathy 
aroused when Joseph Arch put forward what now seems a very 
mild case for the farm-worker, or later when the younger men 
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migrated from their villages as if escaping from a prison. 
Similarly, the resident magistrates in pre-war Ireland were often 
deceived into thinking that intransigent nationalism was mainly 
an affair of the towns and of the educated classes. 

The diversity of agricultural India might equally warn us 
against generalisations. Here are villages not yet drained of all 
except a few occupations ; they are still microcosms, providing 
a variety of holdings, crafts, shops, and services. All their 
inhabitants are not likely to react in the same way to the first 
stirrings of political life. In England the cobbler is traditionally 
a radical, the publican a conservative. The Indian carpenter, 
grain-seller, peasant, landless farm-worker and scavenger have 
their points of view. It is hardly reasonable to expect them to 
agree, even if religion and caste did not separate them far more 
drastically than any sectarian division in Europe. There is no 
need to stress the geographical and racial diversity. The Sontal 
and the Pathan, the Canarese Lingaiyet and the Punjabi Mussul- 
man, the Tamil and the Sikh, the Moplah and the Dogra—are 
these groups, ignorant of each other and more unlike than 
Norwegian and Sicilian, to be lumped together as bound to have 
the same views, the same idea of the British Raj? Not only 
are these men different in themselves, but our rule must appear 
to them in totally different lights. Some in the Punjab have our 
great irrigation works constantly before their eyes, while others 
from some remote village, paying revenue for over a century, may 
never have seen any concrete sign of our administration, except 
perhaps a road, or a school in the market town. His personal 
experience of Englishmen must be an important factor in deciding 
the Indian’s attitude to our rule. Millions have, of course, never 
seen a European, millions more have just caught a glimpse of a 
touring magistrate or police officer paying a hasty visit to their 
village. In an ordinary district hardly 1 per cent. have any 
personal relations with a European touring officer during the 
year, while in many districts there are no Englishmen who tour. 
It is only a tiny proportion of illiterate Indians who join the Army 
or Police, who work for European planters or in European- 
managed mills. A far larger number if asked to depict an 
Englishman would conjure up memories of a Eurasian station- 
master or a police sergeant seen when they took their family on a 
pilgrimage. Surely we are placing a very high value on our 
charm if we imagine that these very slight contacts have won us 
much affection. ; 

For the last forty years the Indian villagers, isolated from 
the Government to an extent hardly conceivable to most English- 
men, have been exposed to a number of powerful influences, all 
tending to destroy their belief in British rule. First came the 
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era of famines, 1896 to 1902, involving great suffering, and 
causing a complete breakdown in our district administration, 
This was followed by the plague, which we failed to cure, and 
which in some parts we were—very absurdly—believed to have 
encouraged. All through that time, and during the more pros- 
perous years before the war, there was continual propaganda, 
through speakers, organisers and newspapers, which reached 
an ever-widening range of villages. Tilak in the Deccan, the 
Anti-partition agitation in Bengal, Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, 
made a point of appealing directly to the countryman. It is 
nearly twenty-five years since Mr. MacNicol, most broad-minded 
of missionaries, found in village after village of the Deccan that 
the Kesari was being read weekly to the village elders. ‘ All 
things seem as they have been in India for millenniums, except 
for that voice that reads on of the murderer, and of the Bengalis 
shouting his name as though it were that of a saint or hero, 
“ Kanai Lal-ke jai”.’ The war checked this agitation for a 
year or two, and then it continued with redoubled force. 

Apart from the renewed propaganda, led first by Tilak 
and then by that far more persuasive personality Gandhi, the 
villagers had their special grievances. These were connected 
with recruitment, especially for the Labour Corps, with the 
collection of Red Cross money, with the economic troubles which 
India shared with other countries, with the influenza epidemic, 
and with the repression of agitation and disturbances in the 
Punjab and Bombay. A Government which remains deliberately 
aloof and ‘ paternal’ cannot complain when it is blamed for 
misfortunes which are probably unavoidable. The war gave 
India a great mental shaking-up. The internecine struggle 
between Europeans killed the idea of ‘ white’ supremacy, and 
the returned soldier or labourer was a focus for new ideas and 
strange rumours. There was a vague feeling that India had 
been asleep, had fallen behind in the race, and was suffering 
from the British connexion. Even where the Government’s 
activities were definitely beneficial—village education, agri- 
cultural co-operation, welfare work, the higher standard of food 
and comfort in the Army—they also provoked thought ; later 
would come criticism about why these things were not done 
before or on a larger scale. Visiting Deccan villages after the 
war, it was never necessary to look higher than the waist to pick 
out the returned soldier. His well-filled legs betrayed him, but 
they must also have pointed a moral not lost on every villager. 
Then since 1920 there have been fifteen years of strenuous 
politics, the repercussions of which must have reached the 
smallest villages. The non-co-operation campaign, the boycott, 
the ‘no rent’ movements, candidates ‘ nursing their constitu- 
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encies,’ the steady spread of literacy and the vernacular Press— 
all these influences have been forcing politics upon the villages, 
making Ram Singh and Prithi Singh, Chandappa and Basappa, 
talk about something else but ‘ pice and rice’ when they squat 
under the peepul tree in the evening. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the effect of all this one- 
sided propaganda has been such as would be described by a 
Congress orator. Homo sapiens, perhaps fortunately, reacts 
against new ideas as often as he accepts them. I am only 
advocating a reasonable agnosticism. Such direct evidence as 
is available would encourage this attitude. It is extremely 
scanty. The British official is not a safe guide. Even those 
who are district officers or policemen only talk to a tiny percentage 
of the people, and these usually either want something or are in 
trouble. Those whom the officer meets casually are fully con- 
scious of his authority, and would naturally tend to give him 
the ‘soft word.’ There are innumerable barriers to free inter- 
course. Any parliamentary candidate in England knows the 
difficulty of sensing the feeling in a. constituency. Yet the 
largest constituency contains only a tenth or twentieth of the 
population of an Indian district ; language, race, religion, and 
custom present no serious difficulties, and many local people are 
working to get the candidate into social intercourse with his 
constituents. Nevertheless the oldest parliamentary hands are 
frequently misled as to the feeling in their constituencies. 

The British officer in the Indian Army has, in some ways, 
better opportunities, but his men are drawn from special areas 
and from families with traditions of Army service. Relations 
between British officers and their Indian officers and men are 
often admirable, but are also to some extent conventional. 
This was impressed upon me when, some years after the war, I 
accidentally met the rissaldar major of the regiment to which 
I had been attached. I had remembered him as a dominating 
figure, apparently untroubled by anything but a badly tied 
lunghi or a badly groomed horse. At this later meeting a chance 
remark about politics suddenly broke down his reserve, and he 
told me how, even during the war, his family had gone Nationalist, 
and a favourite son was a suspect liable to arrest. I do not 
believe that the British officers, certainly not the junior ones, 
had any suspicion of these troubles. A still higher wall separates 
the factory owner or planter from the men who work for them. 

Missionaries are a safer guide. They have a very intensive 
knowledge of certain areas, and illiterate Indians will talk more 
freely to them than to an official. As might be expected, their 
opinions vary with the locality in which they work. Some, like 
Mr. Verrier Elwin and Mr. Winslow in the Deccan, obviously 
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find the villager intensely interested in nationalism, and keenly 
sympathetic. So does Mr. C. F. Andrews, with his great know- 
ledge of the peasant when uprooted from his village. In the 
Punjab, an area bristling with communal difficulties, the Belgian 
missionaries believe that villagers recognise the value of the 
British official as an independent authority. Other missionaries, 
whose work is mostly amongst the lowest castes, describe them 
as only beginning to take an interest in politics. 

Indian sources are probably suspect to the English politician, 
with his veterinary surgeon’s attitude to the problem ; but the 
touring officials, the tehsi/dars or mamlatdars, would be invaluable 
witnesses. Unfortunately, they are mostly keen Nationalists 
placed in a most invidious position, and are therefore difficult 
to draw upon the subject. Some evidence, though mostly 
negative, has been provided by the Montagu Reforms. The 
present franchise, though very limited, goes well into the peasant 
class, but has not reached an electorate where a Government 
candidate would get much support. There is no doubt that 
Gandhism—as apart from the Congress Party—attracts even the 
sturdiest peasants. I shall never forget travelling from Delhi 
to Karachi some twenty-four hours before Gandhi was expected 
to pass through on his way to the 1931 Congress. Every station 
was already packed with patient crowds, the majority of whom 
were obviously working agriculturists—magnificent men, with 
hands and feet which left no question of their occupation. 
Asceticism appeals so strongly to the Hindu mind that some of 
the feeling survives three or four generations of conversion to 
Muhammadanism. 

A rough impression from the evidence, direct and indirect, 
would suggest that there is little strong anti-British feeling in 
any except a very few special districts. Xenophobia is an 
aberration of towns; and so, for that matter, is extreme com- 
munalism. The British official is respected as a decent individual, 
incorruptible and with a strong feeling for abstract if sometimes 
wrong-headed justice. The idea that peasants always like a 
British official to settle their cases seems to be a survival from 
early days of the ‘ non-regulation Provinces.’ For many years 
all ordinary civil cases have gone before Indian subordinate 
judges, and the district officer’s jurisdiction is chiefly criminal. 
But ‘ law and justice ’ only occupy a small fraction of any working 
countryman’s mind, and even in this limited sphere it must be 
confessed that ‘ British justice’ usually connotes something 
foreign, unintelligible, and biassed in favour of the rich and 
‘literate,’ whilst the police are hardly looked upon as the 
shepherds of their people. Man does not live on justice alone, 
and in later years the ratyat and the poorer villager have come 
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to appreciate their economic disabilities just at a time when 
these are growing more and more intense. 

Some years ago Lord Curzon, in his usual pontifical manner, 
described the Indian agriculturists’ needs as follows: ‘To be 
worried as little as possible for money, to be helped generously 
in times of famines, to have their disputes settled without fear 
or favour, and to be protected against moneylenders, landlords, 
and legal practitioners.’ The assumption here is that the Indian 
lives in a static society. This has never been less true than 
to-day, and the Indian peasant is fully conscious of a gradually 
increasing pressure on his limited area of available land. Since 
1921 the population has been growing at the rate of 1 per cent. 
annually. Towns and industries hardly absorb their own 
natural increase, and nine-tenths of the new population—fully 
equal to that of France—are living in the villages. The average 
village with a population of 500 after the war has now one of 
nearly 600. In certain areas irrigation has relieved the pressure, 
but in the race between procreation and irrigation the former 
is easily winning. Irrigation only takes the local surplus; it 
does not draw from many huge areas where irrigation is almost 
impossible. Also, the law of diminishing returns is beginning 
to apply to irrigation schemes, and population increases geometri- 
cally. Hence the villager has, especially of late, felt himself 
being gradually hemmed in. More mouths to feed in the village, 
but no higher prices for his surplus; nor—though the peasant 
may not know this—will he benefit if general prices in the world 
do rise. India (the new India without Burma) is no longer a 
food-exporting country. On balance, she now imports about 
50,000 tons of rice and grain. The villager’s only market is his 
own poor towns. The ratyat is in a lamentable economic condi- 
tion, with an average holding which steadily decreases and 
certainly grows no more fertile. 

For this the English have no real solution. The raiyat is 
aware of this, and has been taught to blame us for his condition. 
We have not even been able to relieve the hard-pressed land from 
the financial parasites who prey upon it. They are, to a great 
extent, identified with British rule. It was the English, notably 
Lord Cornwallis, who all unwittingly introduced the English 
landlord system into about half of India—an innovation as 
unhappy as the introduction of the rabbit into Australia. It 
was the British Government, from 1860 onwards, which con- 
verted the moneylender from a man advancing loans dangerously 
upon personal security into a mortgagee able to get the support 
of the civil courts, and of the imported civil laws, to tie up the 
illiterate peasant with innumerable legal bonds. All the later 
Acts for protecting tenants, all the work done for agricultural 
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co-operation, have only been remedial measures which have 
slightly alleviated the evils fastened on the country during the 
generation after the Mutiny. To-day there is little difference 
between the landlord and the moneylender ; both make heavy 
cash claims on the land, and do nothing, directly or indirectly, 
for tenant or mortgagor. The Government takes about 
£20,000,000 yearly in cash from the 250,000,000 odd acres of 
cultivated land. The landlord and mortgagee probably take 
about three or four times as much. 

The Indian countryman, gradually awakening to a realisation 
of his position, finds himself as a kind of serf, tied to plots of land 
which are gradually crumbling away. (At the present rate the 
average holding decreases by about a third in a generation.) He 
wants immediate relief from the pressure of cash payments—land 
revenue, rent, and interest on mortgages; and dimly he would 
be tempted to follow anyone who offers to save him from the 
feeling of insecurity which hangs over every Indian village as 
surely as it hangs over the home of the European industrial worker. 
He has little, if any, faith in the British Government to get him 
out of these difficulties. The British Raj not only made the 
landlord, but has supported him ever since, and the landlord and 
mortgagee are inextricably bound up with each other. If similar 
agrarian conditions existed in any American or European country, 
some wholesale scheme for nationalising the land and amortising 
agricultural debt would either have been carried through, or 
would be the principal ‘ plank’ of one political party. The 
views of the Congress Party on this subject are rather vague, 
but, as the chief organ of opposition to the Government, it has 
acquired some of the agrarian support which in Ireland is given 
to Mr. De Valera. Constructive schemes for improving village 
life and efficiency have received considerable publicity during 
the last decade. Some, like the Gurgaon experiment, are official, 
but none have really ‘ caught on.’ They have been like exotic 
plants which just survive so long as they are carefully tended, 
but make no growth of their own. Work along these lines 


certainly raises no particular feeling of gratitude towards the 
Administration, any more than does the belief that England has 
‘saved India from famine.’ Railways and irrigation works are 
both considered, with some justification, as commercial under- 
takings, and memories of the last bad famine period, now over 
thirty years ago, are certainly not very flattering to the Govern- 
ment. No one knows what would happen if there should be a 
repetition of the monsoon failures between 1896 and 1goI. 
There would have to be an immense importation of grain from 
abroad, for there is now no Indian surplus, and whether arrange- 
ments for distribution would be satisfactory is doubtful. The 
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local famine of 1920 showed that there is no known method of 
saving the cattle, even with only two bad seasons following each 
other ; but so long as there is the present large surplus of grain 
throughout the world there should be little danger of human 
starvation, unless as the result of official optimism or procrastina- 
tion, and for this there are, alas, two very famous English 
precedents—once in Orissa and once in the Deccan. 

If any generalisations were permissible about the Indian 
peasant and his poorer brother the labourer they would have to 
be mostly negative. There is no reason to credit this mass of 
humanity with widespread feelings of affection for the British, 
of loyalty to the British Government, or of gratitude for British 
rule. Lord Cromer, many years ago, warned us against expecting 
gratitude from the Egyptian fellah under conditions much more 
favourable than over most of India. It must be allowed that 
part of the Nationalists’ propaganda has been sympathetically 
received in the villages, though its effect is mitigated by the 
general suspicion of the countryman for the townsman. Recent 
happenings in the United Provinces and in Gujerat suggest that 
the villagers can be roused on certain agrarian issues, and the 
conditions which encourage such movements are likely to become 
more intense. We may therefore expect that self-government on 
a more or less democratic basis will reproduce certain phenomena 
which have occurred in Ireland since the war. For some reason 
it is considered improper to mention Ireland in connexion with 
the Indian question, possibly because of the many expatriated 
Irishmen amongst those opposed to any transfer of responsible 
government to Indians, or because it does not suit the book of 
any English political group. Certainly there is no close parallel 
between the formation of an Indian Federation under the present 
Bill and the founding of the Irish Free State, but as peasant 
conditions produce a peasant mentality we may well see in India 
some reflection of recent Irish history. Once the question of 
status is settled and the Provinces become autonomous, the 
middle-class Nationalists are likely to grow more cautious, less 
anxious to break the remaining English connexion ; while the 
peasants will be the intransigent section, not necessarily Anglo- 
phobe, but prepared to take risks, and impatient of outside 
interference in their demand for bold agrarian and economic 
experiments. 

G. T. GARRATT. 
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THE LONDON AGREEMENT 


Srx partners are engaged in the fateful political game which is to 
decide the destinies of Europe : England, France, Italy, Germany, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the two blocs—i.e., 
the Little and the Balkan Ententes. Both the tempo and the 
scene of this game are continuously changing, but its goal remains 
the same—that is, ostensibly, to bring about a general convention 
limiting armaments ; to impose on the world effective obstacles 
to future wars; and, finally, to organise peace and security for 
everybody. Neglecting for the moment the question how far the 
six partners are animated by the same ideal, and to what extent 
they are sincere in their public declarations of faith, it is essential 
first of all to submit to careful scrutiny the more recent moves in 
this intricate game. 

The London visit of the French Premier and his Foreign 
Minister, and the agreement they so rapidly reached with their 
British colleagues, has commanded more than usual interest. It 
was felt that a new departure was being made in international 
relations—in fact, that a sort of ‘New Deal’ had been inaugu- 
rated. The apparent facility with which both parties agreed on 
hitherto hopeless issues, the extent to which both seemed pre- 
pared to compromise in order to ‘resettle’ Europe, certainly 
offered a somewhat unprecedented departure in Franco-British 
relations. A formula at last seemed to have been found, giving 
as much satisfaction as possible to the peculiar national idio- 
syncrasies of both contracting parties—7.e., France’s craving for 
guaranteed security and England’s determination not to accept 
any new commitments. 

Not one but five separate points of agreements were adopted, 
some of which have old and familiar faces, while others are quite 
new. Thus, in the first place, the old Locarno Agreement between 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and England is. to be supple- 
mented by a new Air Convention. In case of one of the contract- 
ing parties becoming ‘ the victim of unprovoked aerial aggression ’ 
by another of the contracting parties, all the other signatories 
must send their own air forces to the victim’s assistance. The 
second point concerns the limitation of armaments, and includes, 
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among other things, the cancellation of Part V. of the Treaty of 
Versailles, inasmuch as it limits unilaterally the arms and armed 
forces of Germany. The third point deals with Germany’s return 
to the League of Nations. Finally, the fourth and fifth points 
are concerned with the delicate issues of the Eastern Pact and 
the Danubian Pact—i.e., Germany’s eastern frontier and Aus- 
tria’s independence. 

A cynic might perhaps observe straightaway that the essential 
point about all this is not what has been actually agreed between 
France and Great Britain, but what they are going to do after 
receiving Germany’s reply to their various offers. Further, he 
might add that the so-called London Agreement is no agreement 
at all. Indeed, far from ‘resettling’ Europe, the British and 
French statesmen assembled in London have merely put forward 
some highly tentative and preliminary suggestions for discussion 
among all the parties concerned. That nothing has been settled 
yet has been emphasised both on the British and on the French 
sides. In fact, in both countries the internal political situation is 
such that their respective Cabinets must bear in mind the possi- 
bilities of fairly imminent elections and can therefore ill afford 
to take any binding steps that might create general dissatisfac- 
tion, or, at any rate, add to their existing domestic difficulties. 
Again, it would be idle for them to agree—at least, at this stage— 
on any definite arrangements when the ultimate decision rests 
with all the Powers involved in the ‘ resettlement ’ of Europe, and 
must be examined by these both separately and together. 

All that the London Conference has therefore achieved so far 
is to launch certain new ideas for a series of vast international 
negotiations. The importance of these ideas should not be 
minimised, but in order to appraise it at its full value a question 
of principle must first be decided. It is this: either relations 
between nations are entirely beyond human control, and are 
therefore what the lawyers call ‘ acts of God’ (in which case only 
by prayer and faith can we hope to influence them), or else they are 
determined by certain definite human propensities and actions 
(in which case specific conditions must have their causes, effects 
and remedies). These two theories correspond to two very 
definite and congenitally opposed frames of mind: there is 
something to be said for both of them, but it seems neither logical 
nor prudent to mix them up; and that is precisely what the 
London projects seem to be doing. 

On the one hand, they display a quite unprecedented willing- 
ness on the part of France and England to recognise, all of a 
sudden, a number of Germany’s claims with which they have 
been familiar for a long time. Presumably the argument is that, 
touched by such generous recognition, Germany will abandon her 
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attitude of offended innocence, will once and for all be cured 
of her irritating inferiority complex, and will substitute a policy 
of sincere, constructive co-operation for that of sabotage, bluff 
and blackmail pursued by her up to now. In other words, France 


and England are prepared to base their policy on the pious hope 
that Germany may become a reformed character, if only they 
show themselves sufficiently conciliatory. At the same time, in 
view of their painful past experience, they wish to safeguard 
themselves, and incidentally the rest of Europe, by a series of 
definite measures which do not appear to suggest that the above 
pious hope is very deep-rooted. On the contrary, they display 
a very thinly disguised apprehension. This is particularly obvious 
in the projected Air Convention, perhaps the most significant 
part of the five London projects as far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. The fantastic development of German aviation, both 
military (as yet considered illegal) and civil, is a matter of common 
knowledge. In fact, it must have influenced the British negotia- 
tors to a very large extent, especially Mr. Baldwin, if he has not 
forgotten his famous speech on aerial warfare. How vulnerable 
this country is in the air has hardly yet begun to dawn on the 
British people, despite certain frantic Press campaigns. In the 
words of Captain F. E. Guest, a former Secretary of State for Air: 


It is all too clear that this country has fallen far behind in the develop- 


ment of civil aviation. We are toiling and plodding along a timorous and 
lowly course, while others, so to say, are sweeping through the stratosphere. 
Petty minds will no doubt accuse those who point out this fact of being 
unpatriotic. No sillier charge was ever made. To pretend that all is well 
with British civil aviation is not patriotism, but suicidal conceit. . . . 

Nor is it true that civil aviation has no connexion with national defence. 
Unless civil machines are expressly made not to be convertible they can 
be made convertible in a few hours. You rip out a few seats. You putin 
a few racks and tanks, and you have a machine swift and potent for 
destruction. 

In the second place, unless there is a flourishing civil aviation the 
nation is neither air-minded nor air-skilled. Flying becomes a specialist 
stunt, the profession of a few in uniform and the pastime of a few rich 
people. 

This declaration follows closely the general conclusions of General 
Groves’ brilliant articles in the Observer. 

In the circumstances, it is good to know that in case of an 
aerial aggression Great Britain (which, in spite of all the ravings 
of irresponsible isolationists, is a part of Europe) could rely on 
the assistance of her co-signatories. Moreover, it is of paramount 
importance that under this projected Convention the respective 
air forces of the participants should come to each other’s assist- 
ance automatically and immediately—a considerable step forward 


compared with the original Locarno Treaty, which made such 
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intervention dependent upon the slow and clumsy procedure of 
a decision by the Council of the League of Nations. The full 
implications of this step are incalculable: if, for instance, Paris 
is bombed by German planes at midnight and British planes 
automatically proceed to bomb Berlin a few hours later, this is 
more than assistance against aerial aggression—it is war. For, 
as Philippe Barrés quite rightly observed in the Matin, it is 
impossible to doubt that England’s Army and Navy would 
passively look on while her Air Force was engaged in active 
fighting. Indeed, it would appear impossible to be at war with 
a country as far as one type only of armed forces is concerned 
and at peace in respect of all the others. This means that the 
suggested Air Convention, with its immediate and automatic 
assistance clause, whatever outward shape it is given and whoever 
its participants may be, means an alliance with France, only 
under a different name. That is the sort of agreement this 
country has consistently refused to enter into since Versailles. 
Now, it is true that by the terms of this Convention Great Britain 
and France not only guarantee each other against German attack 
a by no means unlikely occurrence sooner or later—but, in 
addition, that each of them also guarantees Germany against the 
other’s attack. I do not think, however, that even in Germany 
there is a single responsible individual who seriously envisages 
such a possibility. Yet this purely hypothetical case offers 
German as well as British and French opposition papers the 
opportunity for making a certain amount of political capital. It 
is no mere coincidence that in his reply to Paris and London 
Hitler is taking the fullest possible advantage of this Air Con- 
vention project. 

When these ‘London Agreements’ were submitted to Ger- 
many, so that she might express her opinion in principle on these 
tentative suggestions, it was argued that this would force Hitler 
into the open. If he says ‘ Yes’ to the five projects (which 
nobody could really have expected), the peace and security of 
Europe will have at last been firmly established ; but if he says 
‘No,’ that will reveal him in his true light and show what he 
really is—a wrecker, an enemy of civilisation, who has only 
himself to blame for the consequences of his refusal to ‘ play.’ 
This rather naive argument seems to overlook the fact that, even 
in the case of Germany’s unqualified acceptance of all five projects, 
the real difficulty would be found in the negotiation of the detail 
of each separate point, and that here Hitler would be able to find 
ample scope for duplicity and evasion. It also professes to ignore 
the question of the value of Germany’s signature on an agree- 
ment, whether it be of a political or a commercial character. 
But Hitler has proved himself far more skilled at the game of 
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international diplomacy than some people were prepared to 
believe. He has answered ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ in one breath, thus 
gaining time and shifting the onus of the next move back to the 
London negotiators. Forgotten all the overtures to France and 
repeated suggestions of direct negotiation ; forgotten the con- 
versations with the Anciens Combattants and the promises to 
revise the offending passages of Mein Kampf. This time it is 
with England that the Fuhrer would like to have direct negotia- 
tions, to England that he is making overtures and offering con- 
cessions. He is obviously concerned about England taking the 
air peril so seriously. At the same time the Air Convention 
legalises straightaway Germany’s illicit aerial armaments. Hence 
the obvious thing is to accept the discussion of the Air Convention 
project and try to make some arrangement with England, so as 
to drive a wedge between London and Paris, and thus obtain a 
freedom of action which, in the face of an Anglo-French under- 
standing, would be out of the question. 

It is the preservation of this freedom of action that is the 
determining factor in Germany’s foreign policy. This is so obvious 
that no further explanations are wanted for the silence in which 
Hitler’s reply passes over the important questions of the Eastern 
Pact, the Danubian Pact, and Germany’s return to the League 
of Nations. It does not require much insight to appreciate the 
precise meaning of this deliberate and eloquent omission. As to 
the convention for the limitation of armaments, the almost 
pathetic attempt of England and France to ‘ play up’ to Ger- 
many’s susceptibilities (the wording of their references to 
Germany’s violation of her military obligations is of angelic 
serenity) is rewarded by a brutal denunciation of their own 
attitude to the disarmament question. But much more important 
than this rather crude transposition of true facts—and since 
Germany’s rearmament is being acknowledged as a fait accompli 
all further discussion and recrimination appears a pure waste of 
time—is Germany’s repeated insistence on her own need of 
‘security.’ In plain language this means that she is now going 
to claim justification of her armaments, and their legalisation by 
France and England, on the ground of Soviet Russia’s armaments. 
Here, indeed, is one of the most difficult and paradoxical situations 
for international diplomacy to solve. It is a complete reversal of 
the old position, when, in criminally intimate collaboration, 
Germany worked with the Soviets against the Allied Powers and 
jointly manufactured armaments with the very people she now 
alleges to be threatened by. Unless the present German attitude 
towards Russia is completely modified, the resultant situation 
will before long place the European Powers into positions very 
similar te those of 1914. 
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England's attitude in all this should be quite clear. Inasmuch 
as she joins any agreement at all whose object is to stabilise. Euro- 
pean security, she loses her place as intermediary between Ger- 
many and France. This position both England and Italy have 
tried to hold for a good many years. But the present trend of 
developments reduces the scope and the purpose of such inter- 
mediary activities to quite insignificant proportions. The truth 
of the matter is that no Anglo-Italian endeavours can possibly 
balance off against each other the interests and claims of the six 
partners engaged in the game of ‘ resettling’ Europe. France 
wants effective guarantees of security ; Soviet Russia (together 
with the Little and Balkan Ententes) insists on the immediate 
acceptance of the Eastern Pact; while Hitler claims unlimited 
freedom of armament and refuses to participate in the pacts pro- 
moting security. Russia and Eastern Europe consider themselves 
so seriously threatened that they have taken the leadership of 
the anti-revisionist, and therefore anti-German, policy from 
France into their own hands. Indeed, has not France—subject, it 
is true, to certain conditions—accepted the principle of abrogating 
one of the essential parts of the Treaty of Versailles? And do 
not those who would like to detach France from her old and new 
allies insinuate that she would be prepared to tolerate, or even to 
encourage, Germany’s designs on Soviet Russia, if at that price 
she could secure the fulfilment of Hitler’s pledges in Western 
Europe? Cynical opportunism and rank stupidity have of late 
characterised the foreign policy of so many countries that nothing 
appears surprising. But that France would be quite so stupid and 
so cynical is, to say the least of it, highly improbable. In fact, 
she is so deeply involved in the Eastern European bloc that the 
eventual signing of the Eastern Pact is one of the very foundations 
of her future foreign policy.. M. Laval has definitely pledged 
himself to that in Geneva, and it is worth recalling that Sir John 
Simon, too, blessed the Eastern Pact when it was first suggested 
by the late M. Barthou. 

But the more the understanding between Paris, Prague, and 
Moscow becomes a reality, the smaller is the part Great Britain 
can play on the Continent on behalf of Germany. Indeed, this 
country cannot absolve Hitler’s Reich of all its responsibilities at 
Geneva ; it cannot afford to give him the ways and means of 
threatening the security of France ; least of all can it allow him 
to get into a position that would permit him to threaten Britain 
herself. Great Britain could, in fact, satisfy the demands of 
Hitler’s Germany only in one case—namely, if she were herself 
prepared to stand out against the whole policy of European 


' security and stabilisation. That is an alternative which not even 


the preachers of splendid isolation—in spite of the glorious courage 
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of their stupidity—could seriously envisage. For the complete 
rejection by Germany of the five London projects, whether this 
took the shape of an open action or protracted diplomatic 
manceuvres leading to a camouflaged ‘burial of the Franco-British 
scheme, would put this country face to face with a situation it has 
always preferred to ignore. 

The old illusion of British foreign policy has been that every- 
thing settles itself in due course. This illusion leads to a policy of 
waiting instead of foreseeing, and of dealing with difficulties as 
and when they arise or become too pressing, instead of handling 
them in the order of their real importance. But the situation in 
both domestic and foreign affairs to-day requires a policy of 
action and not of mere endurance. The time that is wasted on 
waiting (for what?) merely helps to aggravate existing diffi- 
culties ; in fact, it is hopeless to rely on ‘ muddling through,’ 
Fatalism is hardly an asset for a politician and still less for a 
diplomat. Very often it is merely a thin disguise for mental 
laziness, or lack of courage, or just ignorance. 

All this has a direct bearing on the topic under discussion, 
‘ The croakings of a Cassandra,’ as Mr. J. M. Keynes has had to 
admit, are not congenial music to British ears. But it is hard to 
make more pleasant sounds in looking at the present European 
situation, in spite of the Rome Agreement and the settlement of 
the Saar, which have both been acclaimed with an altogether 
too easy optimism as landmarks on the road to peace. The 
Rome Agreement between France and Italy has already been 
very fully dealt with in these pages. But perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to add that its significance and its effects on European 
policy will be determined by the fact whether or not it offers a 
new chance for the stabilisation of German Fascism. It may 
still, of course, lead to a close Franco-Italian alliance, which will, 
in fact, be an anti-German alliance, or at least help to isolate 
Germany, unless Hitler avails himself of the opportunities of the 
London plan and is prepared to co-operate with the great Western 
Powers. It was prepared with England’s help and was part of 
this country’s scheme for getting Germany back into the League 
of Nations, as well as for carrying through an international con- 
vention for the limitation of armaments. But Hitler’s victory in 
the Saar has very greatly affected the position. It has rendered 
the possibilities of an agreement between him and the rest of 
Europe much more difficult. Great Britain made no secret of 
the fact that she considered the Saar question as the last obstacle 
to an agreement with Nazi Germany. Even the French very 
largely shared this view, and the return of the Saar to Germany 
appeared to both London and Paris as the essential preliminary 
step to a final arrangement with Berlin. They would have been 
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genuinely embarrassed by an adverse vote to Hitler or a strong 
status quo minority, and they certainly did not do anything to 
promote such an eventuality. 

Here British diplomacy has made a fatal mistake. Far from 
exercising a stabilising effect on Germany’s foreign relations and 
inducing her to give up her revisionist aspirations—these were the 
effects Great Britain and Italy desired and expected—the trium- 
phant success in the Saar has prompted a German attack on every 
conceivable front. The forms of this attack command attention. 
There is nothing new in Germany’s Drang nach Osten. For purely 
opportunist reasons she had been working hand in hand with the 
Soviet Government of Russia, but even then she had never quite 
given up her expansionist aspirations. But during the last two 
years the spirit of the notorious Hugenberg memorandum and of 
Herr Rosenberg’s untiring anti-Russian efforts seems to have 
crystallised into something far more tangible than mere wild 
schemes. The Drang nach Osten has recently gained a new impetus 
in following the main lines of traditional German foreign policy. 
Hitler’s reply to the Franco-British proposals is permeated with 
exactly the same old German spirit. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary or originally Nazi in it ; the document is a typical product 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, and might just as well have been written 
by Baron Holstein before the Fuhrer and founder of the Third 
Reich was even born. To all this must be added another striking 
feature. For the first time since the war Germany has embarked 
on a Westmark-Politik, or policy of expansion, in the west. In 
spite of Hitler’s pre-plebiscite assurances that Germany had no 
other territorial aspirations in the west except the Saar, the 
return of this province to Germany has been followed by a rapidly 
growing propaganda campaign in connexion with Alsace-Lor- 
raine ; simultaneously the German-Nazi minorities from Memel 
to Eupen-Malmedy, and from Danish Sleswig to Austria, have 
become most active again. 

In all probability the first attack will be concentrated on 
Austria as the most valuable.and important prey. But the Saar 
was the last territory that could be won without going to war ; 
that could be conquered by means of voting bulletins, in com- 
pliance with the Treaty of Versailles. There is no other sign-post 
on any of Germany’s frontiers, however, that can be shifted 
without a war. ‘There is not the least likelihood of Germany 
provoking an armed conflict while she is in her present state of 
military inferiority,’ says Mr. H. Powys Greenwood in his recent 
book. This author, who in the days of the Weimar Republic 
was on the staff of a German bank, seems to take a pretty friendly 


1 The German Revolution (Routledge). 
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view of Hitler’s Third Reich. It is therefore all the more signi- 
ficant to find in his book the following passage : 

However sincere the Germans may be in their pacific protestations, 
they want the things which may lead to war. And when they are strong 
they will talk in a different tone about these things. 

Judging by the change in their tone, it is logical to assume that 
they must feel fairly strong already. Further, in another chapter 
Mr. Greenwood makes the following very shrewd observation : 


In countless speeches the same leaders at different times and different 
leaders at the same times have advanced diametrically opposing views, 
The genius of the Nazis lay in promising all things to all men and success- 
fully inducing belief in their promises. 

To these words, which seem to sum up the situation admirably, 
might be added the words of Princess Bibesco, who quite rightly 
pointed out in The Times recently that no doubt Hitler was as 
sincere on June 28 as he was on June 30 of last year, but that to 
his victims these dates made a very considerable difference. 

This brings me back to the original point of the spirit animating 
the six partners engaged in the fateful game of ‘ resettling’ 
Europe. There seems to be a very large body of evidence that 
Germany neither is nor wishes to be a ‘Geneva’ Power, that, 
like Japan, she wishes to preserve her freedom of action, and that 
she would be prepared to disregard the League’s decisions even 
if she were in it. Her answer to the London proposals, which 
are not a trap, but a singularly generous and sincere attempt to 
bring Germany back into the comity of nations and consolidate 
the system of collective security, rather confirms that suspicion. 
Hence the prospects of the Danubian Pact guaranteeing Austrian 
independence and of Germany’s return to Geneva are far from 
encouraging. But Hitler does not wish to sign the Eastern Pact 
either, because that would mean that the foreign policy of Nazi 
Germany has been completely defeated. Hence his insistence 
that without recognition of Germany’s right to rearm there can 
be no talk about pacts and no return to Geneva. But until 
Germany has joined the Eastern Pact and the Rome Agreements 
there can be no question of equality of armaments, answer Laval, 
Litvinov, and Benesh. But the acceptance of the Eastern Pact 
would mean a catastrophe to Germany as far a her expansionist 
ambitions on the Eastern frontier are concerned. Hitler and/or the 
Wilhelmstrasse know what they are doing when they use every 
endeavour to prevent the conclusion of this agreement. German 
Fascism cannot admit the political and military collaboration of 
Western and Eastern Europe—i.e., of France, Czechoslovakia, 
and Soviet Russia—in the task of maintaining and defending the 
Eastern European frontiers. In the words of the Deutsche 
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Allgemeine Zeitung, ‘ How dare France, a Western Power, desire 
to play the réle of arbiter of peace in a regional pact of North- 
Eastern Europe ?’ This is fairly outspoken. Germany is fighting 
against the Eastern Pact because she wishes to preserve the right 
of a local aggression in Eastern Europe. The Pact endeavours 
to counteract this curiously self-arrogated German ‘right’ by 
opposing to it the collective force of France, Soviet Russia, and 
the Little and the Baltic Ententes. But this very move makes 
impossible the only other solution acceptable to Germany— 
namely, an agreement with the Western Powers, without the 
guarantees of Eastern European frontiers, directed against Soviet 
Russia. Either the Eastern Pact in its full form, with effective 
sanctions against an aggressor, will be signed, and thus a defensive 
alliance among its co-signatories created, or there will be no peace 
in Europe. France, for her part, appears determined to do her 
utmost to get this pact through, and will not easily agree to any 
modifications Poland and Germany may wish to introduce to 
make it ineffective. She assumes that the German attempt to 
drive a wedge between her and England is doomed to failure, and, 
further, that security in Eastern Europe is as much this country’s 
concern as that in Western Europe. Thus the struggle for peace 
will turn around such formulas as ‘ non-aggression pacts’ and 
“security pacts’ and ‘ armed assistance pacts’ and ‘ defensive 
coalitions.’ 

If England could keep out of all that, she would be a happy 
country indeed. But it seems almost fatuous to have to repeat 
that every possible kind of reason—political, military, economic, 
financial and cultural (all of which come under the heading of 
self-interest and by no means that of misguided altruism)— 
command that she should take a part in these developments. 
This part, however, must be adjusted to existing circumstances: 
That great statesman and political thinker General Smuts recently 
gave a most penetrating analysis of the psychological crisis through 
which the world is passing. This crisis has its manifestations in 
every sphere of human activity—politics, finance, commerce, 
science, art and religion. The general plan for saving the situation 
—which in the Far East, incidentally, greatly resembles that in 
Europe—is the construction of an effective collective system. He 
believes in the League of Nations and Locarno, supplemented and 
reinforced by various other measures. That, in a sense, is pre- 
cisely what the Franco-British proposals are endeavouring to 
achieve, and their spirit comes very close to General Smuts’ 
panacea. x 

But the"effective realisation of such schemes presupposes the 
sincere and loyal collaboration of all contracting parties, and up 
to the present Germany’s record has not been a happy © one in 
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that respect. Furthermore, certain factors make England’s task 
as the promoter of a collective system of European security 
impossible. These factors include the growing realisation that 
the endeavours which have been made in Geneva, Rome, and 
London to achieve simultaneously the international stabilisation 
of German Fascism and the establishment of peace in Europe are 
an insoluble problem which pessimists may compare to the 
squaring of the circle ! 

From this turmoil of international politics the following points 
seem to emerge clearly. The Powers that ‘ won’ the war in 1918 
are faced with a situation in 1935 when the whole construction of 
their victory has collapsed. Germany’s military power, which 
they never completely destroyed, but which for over fifteen years 
they professed to ignore, is once again so great that it has quite 
automatically won their de facto recognition. To-day there is 
hardly a single one of them that can stand up to Germany single- 
handed. There is no space in this article to go into the causes of 
such a staggering change. But the fact remains that, from a 
military point of view, Germany already is, or soon will be, so 
greatly superior to any one of the European States that only a 
coalition of them can counteract her. That is the deeper meaning 
of the new Franco-British rapprochement. 

The five points of the London Agreement are the last attempt 
at a friendly arrangement with Germany. After that, there 
remains only a suicidal armaments race. That Hitler will go on 
rearming while the international negotiations, which have just 
made a new start in London, proceed, there can be little doubt. 
It is equally clear that the provisions of the five London projects 
would immediately be put into operation by the interested parties 
in case of emergency, whether these pacts are signed or not. Such 
an emergency, for instance, might be a German ‘ Putsch’ in 
Austria or an attack on Soviet Russia. So far as Germany’s bona 
fides is concerned her unqualified adherence to or rejection of the 
Eastern Pact will be the true test—provided always that she 
abides by it if she does sign it. But from a European point of 
view it is comparatively unimportant what is put down on paper 
and what is not. At a given moment solidarity of interests 
dictates a line of conduct that is far more important than any 
pact—even when it happens to be such a constructive and 
advantageous agreement as the proposed Air Convention is to 
this highly vulnerable country. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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DRANG NACH OSTEN 


GERMANY’S EXPANSIONIST POLICY 


Oppressed territories are not restored to the bosom of the mother 
country by flaming protest, but. by a sword that is able to strike. To 
forge this sword is the task of the leaders of domestic policy ; to secure 
that it be forged undisturbed and to seek comrades in arms is the task of 
foreign policy. 

Apo_tF HITLER, Mein Kampf. 


To those acquainted with National-Socialism and its leaders 
the naiveté of certain sections of opinion in England regarding 
German aims must ever be a source of wonderment. In this 
respect many politicians especially give the appearance of a 
rabbit hypnotised by a snake. Whenever the snake’s attention 
is distracted the rabbit shakes itself and hops off, muttering 
‘Bad dream, bad dream,’ only to fall again later, and with fresh 


astonishment, under the spell. Thus the Nazi attack on Austria 
aroused general alarm ; the French protested and even the British 
Foreign Secretary shook a finger. Both were snubbed for their 
pains and the attacks continued, until Dollfuss was assassinated. 
The immediate outburst of jubilation at that event in Germany 
was quickly suppressed. The world went through a series of 
gesticulations indicative of indignation and horror. The watchful 
snake coiled itself again, and its next dart was elsewhere—the 
Saar. But few observers, and least of all the Viennese, have any 
doubt that Vienna remains the dream city of Hitler and Géring— 
the holy city of the future, purified at last, a worthy capital for 
the new German Empire which is to dominate Europe from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean and from the North Sea to the 
Bosphorus. 

Indignation has been shown in Berlin when documents, such 
as those published by the Petit Parisien purporting to be official 
instructions to German agents and consuls abroad, have been given 
publicity. There is no need to refer to any document whose 
authenticity is in the slightest doubt. For such evidence there 
is abundant material in the speeches of leading figures in Germany, 
and nothing has yet appeared which is not a mere elaboration of 
the ideas contained in the bible of the Nazis, Hitler’s own book 
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Mein Kampf. That book, like much of the immutable thirty-six 
point programme of the party itself, is in strange contradiction 
to the peace speeches of the Fuhrer, but it remains obligatory 
reading for the Nazi rank and file; over 2,000,000 copies of it 
are in circulation, every public library must possess it in quantity, 
and it is bestowed upon all couples married under the Marriage 
Loan scheme. If it be true, as Herr Rudolf Hess proclaimed 
recently in a speech at Bochum, that Germany no longer deems 
the destruction of France to be vital for her future, tiien the 
French are certainly justified in suggesting that Hitler’s book 
should be withdrawn from circulation. But that action is 
scarcely probable, and the speech of Herr Hess, coming as it did 
immediately before his projected visit to Paris, was obviously 
intended for foreign consumption. The world, indeed, has seen 
too much since the advent of Hitler for any serious observer to 
be able to attach much importance to what is said by members 
of the present régime. Not only are such pronouncements 
themselves frequently contradictory, but the German Govern- 
ment’s cynical disregard of its pledges to various sections of 
its own community is warning enough of the insufficiency of its 
plighted word. By its savagery, and above all by its glorification 
of that savagery, the German Government has put itself outside 
the pale ; it must expect to be judged in future by its acts, and 
by its acts alone. 

The most universally recognised act of the present régime in 
Germany is the orientation of all national endeavour towards 
preparation for war. By this is not meant the long campaign 
against the Versailles Treaty. It may be accepted as inevitable 
that treaties imposed by duress will always be opposed by every 
possible means, unless the defeated signatory is rendered per- 
manently incapable of the effort. It is not the German demand for 
‘equality ’ in armaments, long since conceded in principle, which 
constitutes the danger to European peace: that danger resides 
rather in the deliberate psychological preparation of her population 
for an ‘ inevitable’ war, and in the attempt:now being made ‘ to 
seek comrades in arms.’ Material preparation is an obvious con- 
comitant of these others, So much is already known about the 
moral rearmament of Germany that it is unnecessary to dwell at 
length upon it here. It is sufficient to recall Goebbels’s boast 
of a year ago that he ‘ would make soldiers of the babies in their 
cradles ’ and to mention a few examples to show that that pledge, 
at least, is being kept, 

In June last The Times reported that the higher grade boys’ 
schools in Munich had adopted obligatory rifle drill for all boys 
of the four senior classes, aged between sixteen and nineteen 
years. The proceedings were held in such secrecy that the boys 
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were strictly forbidden not only to take their rifles away but even 
to show themselves at a door or a window. Since that date firing 
practice has been added and the system of drill under military 
instructors for schoolboys has been widely extended. In later 
years, of course, service in the S.A. or in labour camps continues 
this instruction. But preparedness is not enough ; the sense of 
inevitability must also be given. During the past year visitors 
to youth camps have been struck by the frequency with which 
streamers or banners were seen bearing the words ‘ We are born 
todie for the Fatherland.’ Not to serve or to live for the Father- 
land—the word sterben is used the better to impress the childish 
mind, It is the literal truth after all, for by their masters it is 
planned that the children drilling to-day shall die in their war. 
It is only astonishing that whilst proclaiming it so boldly the 
Nazis should seek to maintain the silly fiction that all this feverish 
militarism is ‘ necessary for the restoration of national prestige.’ 

With gas drill and ‘ air-mindedness’ propaganda, with the 
entire manhood of the country from its earliest years subjected 
to military training and discipline, with the female population 
trained that their sole duty is to produce fighting machines in the 
service of Hitler (and, upon occasion, to be what Géring calls ‘ the 
distraction of the tired warrior’), Germany to-day resembles 
nothing so much as a bustling camp on the eve of battle. Even 
the toy trade is enlisted in the universal service to this obsession. 
Clockwork aeroplanes are now sold which in course of flight 
telease their load of bombs, which explode realistically upon 
touching the ground. One inevitable result of all this‘ harden- 
ing’ process is an increase in crimes of violence by youngsters, 
and murder in lonely country districts appears to be on the 
increase. 

When Germany left the Disarmament Conference on October 14, 
1933, and tendered her resignation as a member of the League 
of Nations, she threw a stone into the diplomatic pool the ripples 
from which have spread in ever-widening circles. The immediate 
effect was to confirm the hostility aroused in her neighbours both 
by the Terror at home and by a constant succession of frontier 
incidents, any one of which, in earlier days, would have formed a 
casus belli. For a time there was great alarm in Berlin lest her 
action should have been premature. Hitler’s repeated ‘ peace 
overtures ’ to France were designed to counteract the efforts of 
that school there which desired an immediate ‘ preventive ’ war. 
When it became clear that no such action would be taken, tactics 
changed somewhat. Circumstances favoured the Nazis. Poland 
was also a dissatisfied member of the League, and Polish foreign 
policy lay in the hands of Colonel Beck, who has a personal 
gtievance against France. Marshal Pilsudski himself is of 
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Lithuanian origin and has never been much affected by the 
French atmosphere of the salons of Warsaw. On the other 
hand, he is an admirer of Germany and bears no rancour for his 
war-time imprisonment at Magdeburg. His failure greatly to 
impress Geneva on his appearance before the League in 1927 has 
not increased his admiration for that institution. 

under the ‘affront’ of the Four-Power Pact proposals, and 
professing herself deserted by her ally France, Poland found the 
time propitious for direct negotiation with her isolated neighbour. 
At the worst, it would enable her to obtain useful economic 
concessions from Germany. At the best, a little political black- 
mail would be salutary in France, and cause the dictatorship to 
be bolstered by a further course of flattery for her ‘ Great Power’ 
complex. An exaggerated self-confidence would appear to be a 
recurring phenomenon in Polish psychology. The appointment 
in October 1933 of one of the most skilful of Polish diplomats, 
M. Lipski, to be ambassador in Berlin coincided with a rapid 
improvement of relations between the two States. 

M. Lipski had his first audience with Hitler on November 15, 
immediately after the Reichstag ‘ election’ and the referendum 
on policy. On January 26, 1934, a Pact of Understanding, to 
remain in force ten years, was signed in Berlin, and on February 24 
ratifications were exchanged. The first result of this change of 
policy was the cessation of the Germano-Polish tariff war, which 
had proved harmful to both countries, but particularly to 
Germany. Whereas the latter country had no alternative 
market available for the machinery and chemicals which Poland 
refused to buy, Poland, on the other hand, had begun to draw 
up plans for their manufacture at home. In addition, she had 
been able to substitute the export of bacon to England for the 
lost trade in live pigs with Germany. The fact that Germany 
then came cap in hand to Warsaw to solicit a speedy tariff truce 
was both flattering to Polish pride and provided a convenient 
lever for exacting concessions. 

In the economic field such figures as are available show that 
since the agreement Polish exports to Germany have increased 
whilst Polish imports from that country have somewhat declined. 
But it is in the field of politics that Poland has been most con- 
spicuously successful. The arrival of Hitler in power had itself 
sufficed to remove one nightmare—that of a Germano-Russian 
alliance. The Poles themselves promptly secured tranquillity 
with their eastern neighbours by extending their non-aggression 
pact with Russia for ten years. The pact with Germany carried 
this private insurance policy still farther. The Polish frontier 
wanders for thousands of miles across the European plain, 
undefended by any natural feature except by the Carpathians 
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onthesouth. For 1400 miles the frontier borders upon Germany. 
Fear of a new partition is ever present in the minds of Polish 
statesmen. And there had been plenty of warning from across 
the Vistula, apart from the violent anti-Polish campaign of the 
Nazis. In 1930 Herr Treviranus had said that ‘ the future of our 
Polish neighbours can only be secured if Germany and Poland 
are not kept in a state of unrest as a result of the unjust 
demarcation of frontiers.’ 

It is now claimed that this ‘ state of unrest ’ has been calmed 
by Polish diplomacy, aided by the subservience of Hitler to its 
demands. Never have words been eaten so gluttonously as by 
the Nazis in regard to Poland. Stresemann or Briining could 
have made the same agreement with Poland, but had they done 
so they would almost certainly have fallen a victim to the terrorist 
methods of the Opposition, as Erzberger and Rathenau had done 
for no reason at all. Not merely is the Corridor question, and 
all use of force against Poland, categorically renounced by 
Germany for ten years, but even the German minority in Poland 
is abandoned to its fate. When last summer the Essener National 
Zeitung published an article headed ‘Poor Minorities’ the 
Ministry of Propaganda confidentially instructed the German 
Press that it must not be reproduced, and that similar articles 
were not in future to be printed. 

The next and almost simultaneous result of M. Lipski’s 
diplomacy with Hitler was an agreement for ‘ educating ’ their 
respective publics regarding each other. Taken alone, there can 
be nothing but satisfaction at the cessation of the Press-hetze 
which has raged so furiously between the two nations. Certainly 
the volte-face on the part of both is most striking. In Poland 
no articles are allowed to be printed which refer unfavourably 
to Hitler or his party, to the past of Goring, or to their claims to 
have founded a régime which ‘ will last a thousand years.’ Since 
the pact was concluded an average of every third issue of the 
Polish Socialist organ Robotnik has been confiscated by the 
censorship, chiefly for reasons of comment on German affairs. 
The German Press, too, has turned a somersault. No longer 
are their neighbours referred to contemptuously as ‘ Polacke’ ; 
instead there appear photographs and eulogistic articles designed 
for the first time ‘ to show Poland to the German people’ (Die 
Woche). This is a somewhat hard task for journalists who for 
years have been allowed to make no friendly comment. 

Partly with a view to facilitating this process of regurgitation, 
a party of Nazi journalists was conducted on an extensive propa- 
ganda tour of Poland during the summer. To judge by the 
German Press since that visit, the tour was a complete success 
for the Poles. Whether or not the age-long antipathy between 
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the two peoples can be exorcised by these inspired fanfares it is 
too early to say. Both countries lie under the yoke of censorship 
and secret police, and those sections of the population most likely 
to feel antagonistic are, of course, allowed no free expression of 
opinion. To judge by the reception accorded to Goebbels at 
Warsaw last June, there are considerable elements of the Polish 
population who will need much tuition before they learn to love 
the Nazis. Indeed, the difficulty experienced on that occasion 
by the Propaganda Minister in obtaining an audience with 
Marshal Pilsudski would seem to indicate that even to him not 
every Nazi is persona grata. 

But that the Poles attained their aims there can be no doubt. 
These aims were twofold. First, they wished to show the 
Germans their potential importance as an ally, and, secondly, 
they desired to confirm the declarations of their ambassador 
that the pact in no sense betokened a readiness to discuss any 
change relating to their own territorial frontiers. To this latter 
end Gdynia appeared high up on the list of the places to be 
visited. At first this was protested by the Wilhelmstrasse, 
which knows the extent to which the great new port at the end 
of the Corridor has become the apple of the patriotic Polish eye. 
It required the intervention of Lipski with Herr Hitler in person 
to obtain consent that Gdynia should figure on the itinerary. 
The result justified expectations. Once they had seen its miles 
of quays and berths and heard the Poles dilate upon their creation 
from a fishing village, the young Nazi journalists could no longer 
harbour the idea that the Corridor could be bargained for. The 
Danzig question took on another aspect. It was a graphic 
method of rubbing home the fact that the ‘ Eastern Locarno’ 
really meant recognition of the existing frontier. That fact had 
been written into the pact itself in the second sentence declaring 
that ‘ This declaration does not apply to questions which by 
international law are to be regarded as the internal affairs of either 
State.’ But, as Spengler has said, ‘Germany is a country in the 
making,’ and Polish precaution was comprehensible. 

Another region visited in the zig-zag course of the propaganda 
aeroplanes was the Galician oilfield, to which two separate visits 
were paid—the first devoted to the more productive eastern 
section and the other to the western end in the region of Cracow. 
The Polish oilfields are not of great importance in capacity of 
production ; even at their peak figure the output did not amount 
to more than 3 per cent. of the world output of crude oil. But 
to those who have nothing a little is much. The Achilles heel of 
a Germany preparing for war is the almost complete absence of 
oil supplies within her own borders, which, together with her lack 
of other raw materials, must at present keep the military attendant 
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upon the diplomat. Great efforts are being made to develop 
production of oil from soft coal by the process already known, 
and further experimentation continues, But all this activity 
does not solve the problem of immediate oil supply. Diplomacy 
has come to the rescue, and, by her new relationship with Poland, 
Germany has ensured a first call on the Polish oil export market. 
The importance attached to the oil problem by the German 
Government is indicated by the fact that it has created the 
precedent of compelling existing concerns to finance the artificial 
production of oil. Dr. Schacht has formed ten lignite-producing 
companies into one association called the Braunkohlen Benzine 
A.G. and has given a Reich commissar full powers to compel it to 
produce benzine by the J.G. Farbenindustrie’s hydrogenation 
process. German experts declare that ‘in a few years’ the 
annual production of benzine by this means will at least equal 
Germany’s present annual consumption. 

In regard to raw materials in general, Germany’s policy since 
the advent of Hitler has been to increase her store of such metals 
as are indispensable and, on the other hand, to press forward 
developments in all branches of the heavily subsidised Ersatz 
Industrie. So far as the first is concerned, an embargo was laid 
on the export of scrap iron, and purchases of old ships for breaking- 
up purposes were negotiated in Scandinavia and elsewhere. In 
1933 over six times as much scrap iron was imported into Germany 
as in the previous year. Production has also increased. In 
1934 the figures for pig-iron production show an increase of 66 per 
cent., and for raw steel 55 per cent. In August 1934 a decree 
was issued controlling traffic in metals and forbidding the use of 
nickel, copper, tin, and their alloys in household fittings and for 
wire, etc. This was done in spite of the fact that in the spring 
imports of copper had been so unusually heavy as to contribute 
to Germany’s shortage of foreign exchange. 

Figures regarding the importations of nickel are even more 
striking. In October 1933 a representative of the J.G. 
Farbenindustrie travelled to Ottawa and concluded with the 
International Nickel Company a purchase of 10,000 tons of 
nickel matte. This is equivalent to 5000 tons of refined nickel, 
an unprecedented purchase at one time and a substantial propor- 
tion of the entire Canadian output. That deal caused a sensation 
in Canada ; but even before it the German importations of this 
essential armaments commodity had already doubled. For the 
first seven months of 1932 the figure was 1313 metric tons; for 
the same period of 1933 it had risen to 2444 metric tons. A 
similar increase is found in the import of tungsten: in the first 
six months of 1932 734 metric tons were imported ; in the same 
period of 1933 the amount was 1629 metric tons. Later figures 
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would appear to show an even greater increase, but from those 
available it is difficult to distinguish between imports obviously 
for armaments and others which might conceivably be employed 
for other purposes. 

Great store is set upon the experiments now being made 
for substitutes in all the chief industries, in some of which—as, 
for example, textiles—considerable progress has already been 
made. The present strict rationing of raw materials is expected 
to tide over the period necessary for the perfecting of the 
substitutes. With the amount saved by rationing, plus the 
reduced importations, it is thought that a two-year margin of 
safety has been secured, by the end of which period the Govern- 
ment expects to have found permanent substitutes for two- 
thirds of the country’s normal raw material imports. Dr. 
Schacht relies upon the poor state of the raw material market 
to prevent any general embargo. Whilst markets are so scarce 
it is felt that supplies will always be available to some extent, 
however insecure the credit of the country may become for foreign 
dealers. 

From the foregoing it is clear that, materially and morally, 
German efforts are directed towards the preparation for war—to 
such an extent, indeed, that it is difficult to see how a return to 
normal conditions could be made by a successor Government 
without fresh dislocation of the national economy. In other 
circumstances the pact with Poland might well have been con- 
sidered a contribution to the stability of Europe. To-day it 
must appear as part of the German neo-imperialistic plan for the 
eventual establishment of a pan-German hegemony. Germany 
has paid a high price for the pact ; her gains from it are, however, 
also considerable. By it she has secured a period of tranquillity 
with a heavily armed neighbour whose hostility might have been 
extremely dangerous during her transformation period ; secondly, 
she has weakened the League system of collective security by 
making Poland a doubtful starter in any outbreak of war ; and 
thirdly, she has obtained a call upon her nearest oil supplies. 

The latter-day policy of Germany may be divided into three 
overlapping periods: That of the ‘ purification ’ and unification 
of the population by Terror, with the accompanying destruction 
of Labour organisations and the establishment of a system of 
industrial feudalism. The second period, which is now well 
started, is centred upon rearmament, equipment of munition 
plants, and the perfection, so far as possible, of substitute raw 
materials to enable her to withstand blockade. And the third 
period is the ripening of the subversive efforts which have all 
along been made in foreign countries to sap the strength of 
existing Governments at home. The latter is the practical 
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expression of the somewhat indiscreet speeches made on numerous 
occasions by Nazi leaders. 

Herr Alfred Rosenberg, a Balt by origin, is recognised as the 
chief Nazi exponent of the modern form of the Drang nach Osten. 
Rosenberg’s original widely-proclaimed plan for a general heaving 
forward of the German frontiers towards the east was too crude 
even to be indiscreet. The tactics more recently adopted, 
though still too blatant to please the old régime, nevertheless 
accord more with general German policy. If the present régime 
endures, there is little doubt that Rosenberg’s network of sub- 
sidised foreign organisations will play an important rdéle in the 
furtherance of Berlin’s schemes. Even if the Nazi régime should 
give way to a military dictatorship, something should remaia to 
be salvaged as a skeleton framework for future action. The 
general objective may be stated as German absorption of Austria 
and, later, of Czechoslovakia ; possession of the Ukraine, and 
hegemony over the Balkan and Baltic States. Since such a 
programme, at least in its later stages, must inevitably bring her 
into conflict with Italy and the Western Powers, it must of 
necessity be concealed so far as possible until a fully rearmed 
Germany can speak with those enemies in the gate. We are 
to-day only in the earlier preparatory, and therefore conciliatory, 
stages, and obviously no prophecies can be ventured as to tempo. 

There are two common features in regard to Germany’s 
relations with all the small States upon which she has designs. 
One is the creation of Nazi parties amongst the local German 
colonies, or local National-Socialist organisations where such 
colonies do not exist. In both cases subsidies are received from 
Berlin through the medium of Rosenberg’s Foreign Political 
Department, the ‘shadow Wilhelmstrasse.’ The other feature 
is the opening of an economic offensive designed to embarrass 
the existing Government and create amongst the population a 
desire to come to terms with the Germans, The first part of 
these tactics has had great success in the three Baltic States. 
The German minorities are now Nazi by conviction and have all 
along been treated by Berlin as the nuclei of those forces destined 
to prepare the future conquest. But their enthusiasm has been 
such as to alarm the Baltic Governments, and at the conference 
at Tallinn in December the three small countries formed what is 
virtually a defensive alliance against German aggression and 
agreed upon common steps to limit Nazi activities at home. 
It remains to be seen how this agreement will work out in practice, 
for the problem in relation to the second part of the Nazi tactics 
is not a simple one. Germany controls one-third of the foreign 
trade of these States and, although the German population in 
the Baltic is a very small percentage of the total, German capital 
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has a large share of control of industry and banks, In Estonia, 
for example, the chief bank is entirely controlled by the Berlin 
‘D’ banks. 

From all three States the largest single export item is butter, 
which forms 36 per cent. of the total exports of Estonia, 32 per 
cent. of Latvia, and 30 per cent. of Lithuania. Owing to the 
fall in butter prices, all three States have resorted to subsidies 
to keep the industry alive. Exports to Germany have declined 
steeply in recent years; for a time at least, after the early 
Hugenberg measures, the butter trade with the Baltic was 
practically killed. Between 1930 and 1933 Estonian exports 
to Germany fell from 30 to 18 per cent. Increased purchases 
by Britain have to some extent relieved the situation, but prices 
on the protected German market are much higher than elsewhere, 
and the Governments therefore desire a restoration of trade with 
that country in order to be able to reduce their official subsidies. 
With Germany this is a matter for bargaining, since strategy 
takes precedence even over the defence of private interests in 
deciding policy. Latvia provided an interesting example of the 
way in which the butter situation can be exploited for political 
purposes. The Government in power is the Farmers’ Union 
Party, and during a recent visit of the Premier, M. K. Ulmanis, 
to Berlin to discuss economic questions, opportunity was taken 
by Germany to obtain the release of certain Rosenberg agents 
who had been arrested in Latvia for illegal propagandist work. 

The Brown House in Kénigsberg, in East Prussia, has a 
special department which serves as a clearing-house for the 
organising of propaganda throughout the Baltic. The responsi- 
bility of this office for the creation of National-Socialist cells in 
industry and for the permeation of political parties was exposed 
by one Harold Busch, an arrested agent of Hitlerism, in the 
Jaunakas Zinas of Riga in February 1934. Amongst other 
information given were particulars of the formation of a Nazi 
‘ Baltic Brotherhood.’ As a result of these activities the German 
population everywhere has espoused the Nazi cause, the few 
refractory elements being subjected to terrorism. 

Lithuania, being the only one of the three Baltic States to 
border on Germany, has suffered most from the more aggressive 
activities of the Nazis, as the recent case concerning the Klaipeda 
(Memel) Territory showed. Until their dissolution by the 
authorities there were two Nazi organisations in Lithuania, both 
founded and directed by members of the German National- 
Socialist Party. One was the Christlich-Sozialistische Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft and the other the Soztalistische Volksgemeinschaft, 
formed from dissident groups of the former. Amongst other 
ways of seeking popularity the second of the two bodies purchased 
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cattle for export to Germany at higher prices than could be 
obtained at home, the difference in price being covered by 
German propaganda funds. Both these organisations worked as 
small replica of the German model, with storm troop groups, 
drill and marching, technical instruction in handling machine- 
guns, etc. When the headquarters of the C.S.A. was raided 
there was found a ‘roll of honour’ containing the names of 
persons convicted of subversive activities by the Lithuanian 
authorities. An indication that the Japanese are also aware of 
and interested in German schemes for using the Baltic as a scene 
of operations against Russia is given by the recent visit of a 
member of the Japanese General Staff to those countries. 

It is well known that German Switzerland has proved one 
of the most fruitful grounds for Nazi activity. There, more than 
anywhere perhaps, have the words of Goebbels seemed to apply 
when he said : 


The German Revolution of 1933 represents the first stage of a European 
revolution as the result of which Germany will consolidate for herself a 
predominant position throughout the world, just as after the great French 
Revolution France took the dominant position in Europe. 


The thirteen groups of German Nazis in Switzerland have now 
been united, and their relations with German-Swiss National- 
Socialists are of the closest. A man named Hilfert was sent from 
Berlin as Commissar for Propaganda, whilst Fischer, the leader 
of the Swiss Nazis, has addressed meetings in Berlin, where he 
has also founded a ‘ brotherhood’ of Swiss Nazis in Germany. 
Last year a German National Day was organised on the Swiss- 
German frontier and attended by joint organisations. Whether 
the fact that the Swiss Ambassador was the only member of the 
Berlin Diplomatic Corps to accept an invitation to the Nuremberg 
Party celebrations indicates sympathy on the part of the Swiss 
Government cannot be definitely stated. In view of the fact 
that French and Italian Swiss are hostile to the Nazis, and that 
even in Zurich the anti-Nazi section of the population forced the 
resignation of a too-openly Nazi professor, it may be assumed that 
partiality would be denied by Berne. 

The solidarity felt by the Swiss Nazis with their brothers 
across the Rhine is sufficiently indicated by the manifesto of the 
recently founded Fascist group ‘ The People’s Union ’ : 

We assume the right to be Germans and to be proud of our people and 
of its saviour Adolf Hitler, to whom we, as Germans in nationality, main- 
tain unshakeable loyalty. And we reserve the right to fight until the day 
when our great object is achieved—Great Germany with her southern 
frontier from the Alps of Valais through the St. Gothard to the Stilzer 
Joch. Heil Great Germany! Heil the German Province of Switzerland ! 
Heil Hitler ! 
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It is perhaps worth mentioning that the Stilzer Joch, or Stelvio 
Pass, is at present in Italy. Nazi activities in Switzerland may 
be considered as primarily an example of the effect of the ‘ race 
and blood ’ theory, which is the fulcrum of the new imperialism. 
It is doubtful whether even the wild men of the older Junker- 
directed Drang nach Osten would have considered an actual 
partition of Switzerland, although the projected dominance of 
Germany would obviously not have left that small country 
unaffected. Apart from these exaggerations, however, the 
present neo-imperialism of the Nazis is merely a recrudescence 
of a much earlier policy with certain necessary adaptations. 

The chief aim is the acquirement of new territory giving 
scope for colonisation; the dominance of old and thickly 
populated districts, though a natural corollary, is a secondary 
consideration. ‘Only sufficient space on this earth assures a 
people freedom of existence,’ to quote again from Mein Kampf. 
The territory in view is the Ukraine, and to this end Rosenberg 
money and Rosenberg men have been active forces in the 
Ukrainian national movement both in Poland and Soviet Russia. 
It need hardly be said that the Ukrainians themselves are mere 
dupes and that Germany has no intention of setting up a free 
Ukrainian State. One may say of the Ukrainians what Hitler 
wrote of the Germans in the first edition of his book, ‘ they 
have no conception of the extent to which they must be 
deceived.’ 

Confirmation of these activities comes from very different 
sources. At the Communist Party congress in February 1934 
long and detailed reports were given concerning the increase of 
Ukrainian nationalism in the U.S.S.R. since Hitler came to 
power. Some of the details were not without humour, as when 
a member of the ‘Academy of Science’ was stated to have 
excited the superstition of the Ukrainians by affirming that ‘ the 
swastika was recognised as one of the very best charms for bringing 
luck and wealth, and for warding off misfortune.’ The Paris 
Temps quoted the Osservatore Romano as confirming with approval 
these German activities in the Russian Ukraine. On the other 
hand, both General Denikin and Professor Miliukov have drawn 
attention to ‘the practical steps being taken at the present 
moment for the realisation of Nazi plans in Russia,’ and have 
protested against the welcome given to these plans by certain 
circles of Russian émigrés. 

It is obvious that, for a Germany with her eyes upon the 
Ukraine, Rumania must be an important field for diplomatic and 
other activities; and here again Germany is in a position to 
exercise strong economic pressure. French influence in Rumania 
since the war has depended almost entirely upon political and 
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financial factors; only quite recently have her imports from 
Rumania attained any importance at all. Of late years there 
has been an increasing movement amongst certain political 
groups of the Right which advocate the substitution of German 
for French tutelage. It is commonly believed that King Carol 
himself is in sympathy with the aims of these groups.. Rumanian 
capitalism may be said to have developed under German protec- 
tion, and until the war German interests there were predominant. 
In those days 81 per cent. of Rumania’s total imports came from 
Germany, and she sent in exchange 31 per cent. of her exports. 
From France she imported about 1 per cent., whilst her exports 
to that country were negligible. After the war the position 
changed, but up to and throughout the crisis years of 1930 and 
1931 Germany was still Rumania’s best customer. Since 1932 
Britain has taken that position, with France in second place. 
Germany, however, has never lost her place as the largest provider 
of goods imported from abroad, and in 1933 was the only large 
country with whom Rumania had an unfavourable balance of 
trade. 

The German minority in Rumania is considerable, forming 
4°66 per cent. of the population—slightly less than the percentage 
of the Jewish population. In Transylvania, particularly, the 
Nazis are strong amongst the German minority ; there the leader 
of the movement, a man named Fabricius, claims to speak in the 
name of Hitler and is now engaged in organising the German 
minority in Bukovina. In the spring of 1934 the Rumanian 
authorities dissolved the Nazi organisations in Bessarabia. It 
was announced that much evidence of subversive activity had 
been discovered, but regarding the details the Government then 
relapsed into silence. In July the Temps published a report 
‘from an unquestionable source’ purporting to show that an 
extensive German military organisation had been found to exist 
on Rumanian territory. This, said the Temps, consisted of 


a vast and detailed preparation of material necessary for an eventual 
German invasion of southern Russia across Bessarabia. The documents 
seized confirm that the réle of this organisation would be in connexion with 
the German project of annexation of Russian territory in the West extend- 
ing from the Baltic to the Black Sea, plans which have been announced by 
leaders of Nazi Germany, Rosenberg in particular, and as was shown by 
the Hugenberg Memorandum to the Economic Conference in London in 
July 1933. In the military field the project envisages a German advance 
across Slovakia and Moldavia in order to attack the Russians in the rear 
from Bessarabia, whilst in the north they would. be simultaneously engaged 
by German troops which had invaded the Baltic States. 


The despatch in the Temps concludes by saying that one object of 
the German overtures to Poland is to win over that country to 
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. this expansionist scheme and that, for the same reason, Germany 
is seeking to exploit the malentendu between the Poles and their 
first cousins the Czechs. 

In qualification of the latter supposition it should be added, 
however, that the permanence of Polish support for German 
diplomacy depends chiefly upon the success of the latter. At 
present, in spite of the activities of Colonel Beck in the political 
sphere, supported by a small group of wealthy landowners, 
relations between the Polish General Staff and those of France 
and Czechoslovakia have not been affected. The chief importance 
at present of the Polish-German Pact is that it introduces at a 
vital point a factor of uncertainty into a situation already 
sufficiently chaotic. Poland may be a slender reed for Germany 
to lean upon, but, however temporary her support may prove to 
be, it is invaluable, both psychologically and materially, during 
the present stage of developments when Germany is preparing 
her expansionist schemes. Without that support Germany 
would have found the isolation she chose in leaving the League 
impossible to combine with subversive activities against her 
neighbours. For all their boasting, the Nazis are well aware 
that they have never yet met with serious opposition, and their 
self-confidence is not yet sufficient to enable them to bear isolation. 

In the long run, Poland’s action may prove detrimental to 
her credit, but on a shorter view she has won points in the 
diplomatic game which may further encourage her ‘ prestige 
policy.’ She has changed the previous divisions of Europe and 
broken the united front of the ‘ status quo’ nations, although, to 
counterbalance this, Russia has joined their ranks. But Poland 
has made it clear that for her the status quo remains a sine qua 
non. In many ways Pilsudski’s Poland is more akin to the 
German slave State than to a still democratic France, and another 
bond in common is that Poland’s frontiers already extend far 
beyond her racial boundaries, as Germany intends her frontiers 
shall do. But the present relations between Poland and Germany 
are merely an incident in the latter’s course. By her geographical 
position Poland’s attitude can complicate matters; it is upon 
Germany that the issue of peace and war depends. There neither 
should nor can be any attempt at prophecy. If the outlook for 
Europe seems often to be most grim, it must also be remembered 
that rarely has a situation been so charged with imponderable 
factors, and that these ‘imponderables’ do not all point to 
cataclysm. 

Of one thing we may be certain—fair words are as useless as a 
guaranty of peace as are ‘flaming protests’ to recover lost 
territory. No good can come of blinding ourselves to the facts 
of the situation, much less of recognising and fearing their creators 
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in secret whilst professing friendship to them in public. The 
new Spartan has no scales for weighing such manners. Equally 
useless is it to dismiss as ‘medieval’ the vision of a Hitler 
bestriding the Continent as German Emperor. The natural 
political atmosphere of Germany ts the Middle Ages; Hitler is 
the German Jeanne d’Arc, the creature who ‘ hears voices’ and 
interprets the message of super-patriotism. And the German 
people as a whole to-day are at that same level of political 
intelligence which the French had reached in the fifteenth century. 
When, in the course of a recent interview with an English 
journalist, Hitler was asked point blank if he intended to revive 
the Holy Roman Empire, he remained silent. Hitler can 
probably be absolved from the charge of deliberate lying. He 
combines an Anglo-Saxon capacity for self-deception with that 
form of hypocrisy which may be considered a necessary adjunct 
to a dictator’s character. The object of his ambition lies clear 
before him, but to attain it he is obliged constantly to tack and 
temporise. 

There can be little doubt that the Holy Roman Empire, in 
the sense of a Great Germany grouped around Vienna, is the dream 
of Hitler, and that it coincides not merély with the hopes of 
millions of the German people but also with the desires of those 
who control Hitler himself, the steel men and the Junker remnant. 
Thus is confirmed in policy that strange union in the German 
character between flamboyant mysticism and plodding deter- 
mination. But Germany in Vienna means Germany soon after 
in Trieste, Strasbourg, Bucarest and Belgrade, and that means 
Europe by the ears again in war. At present the man who 
demanded a four-year trial is beset with difficulties, and in Vienna 
is only von Papen, the man who sold him the backstairs key to 
the Wilhelmstrasse. But the four years are running out, and it is 
not only Hitler’s personal trial which is due to end in 1937. In 
that year the vast programme of strategic roads linking industrial 
districts with the frontiers is due to be completed. By then, also, 
the Ersatz Industrie is expected to have solved its greatest 
problems of raw materials—from oil to textiles. And by 1937 
there is time alike for many scores of thousands of men to 
have received that ‘ specialist training " which Defence Minister 
Blomberg considers so essential, and for much crossing of the 
diplomatic threads in a feud-ridden Europe. It is of such factors 
that European statesmanship must take account if such civilisa- 
tion as exists is not to disappear in chaos. 

HARRISON Browy. 
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JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC 


BritIsH official circles are paying increasing attention to Japanese 
policy, and, still more important, to Japanese actions in the Far 
East. Corresponding circles in the United States of America 
have been regarding the policy of succeeding Japanese Govern- 
ments with increasing anxiety for the last five or six years, 
During my last visit to the United States I found unofficial 
opinion, especially in the west of the Union, hostile and restless. 
It is true to say that there is in America no pro-Japanese party, 
and even the isolationists and pacifists regard the future prospects 
of peace in the Pacific with disquietude. In regard to our own 
public opinion, it is net without significance that General Smuts 
has emphasised the importance of understanding the situation in 
Eastern Asia, and that Mr. Lloyd George has underlined the 
danger of future complications in speeches which have otherwise 
been devoted almost entirely to our economic problem and the 
domestic problems arising from it. Nevertheless, it is, I submit, 
most necessary to be on our guard against sensationalism in 
discussing Far Eastern affairs. The past year 1934 was remark- 
able for the crop of war rumours it produced. It will be unfor- 
tunate if Japan’s actions and the speeches of Japanese leaders 
are used to work up new war scares. 

It is the habit nowadays for the naval and military and, in 
some cases, the political chiefs of certain countries to make 
bellicose utterances. In practice these countries do not ‘ follow 
through’ with policies that might lead to warfare. Examples 
in the West are the picturesquely phrased warnings and exhorta- 
tions about the need of militarist preparations in such countries 
as present-day Italy and Germany. If we judged the prospects 
of peace in the Pacific by the declaration of highly placed Japanese 
they would be gloomy. Yet Japan differs from the other countries 
already mentioned in that her policy is not only apparently 
deliberate and carefully planned in advance, but that it is im- 
plemented in deeds. Japan’s advance towards the overlordship 
of Asia is not only talked about by Japanese statesmen, but its 
actual movement is measurable. It is like a slow-moving 
glacier, the motion of which can be measured by the relative 
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positions of objects on the glacier itself and on the neighbouring 
land. Thus within the last thirteen years we have seen Japan 
willing to sign the Washington Naval Treaty and the Nine- 
Power Pacific Pact. Those treaties gave Japan security. 

The Nine-Power Treaty was the first and the most important 
of the ‘ regional pacts.’ It was broken by Japan in the autumn 
of 1931, when, after careful preparations, the movement was 
launched which has ended, for the time being, by wrenching 
three vast provinces from Chinese control. Japan, having 
abandoned the system of pooled security through the Nine- 
Power Treaty, has now denounced the limitation of naval arma- 
ments by mutual agreement achieved in 1922 under the Washing- 
ton Treaty. The naval ratios agreed upon for the strength of 
the fleets of Britain, America, and Japan in the proportion of 
5-5-3 were defended in Tokio at the time because they left the 
Japanese fleet with such naval strength concentrated in the 
Pacific as to make it impracticable for either of the other two 
leading maritime Powers to launch an attack upon her in her 
own waters. At the end of last year the Japanese delegation 
assembled in London for the preliminary discussions on the 
renewal of the Naval Treaty made demands which inevitably led 
to its abrogation. The conversations were broken off on that 
understanding. The Japanese Government, as a deliberate act 
of policy and in the most solemn manner possible, has since 
decided to abrogate that Treaty. The demand has grown from 
one of naval security to naval equality. In the interval a con- 
tinuous propaganda has been conducted by the Japanese 
Admiralty, assisted by the Japanese patriotic societies, against 
the alleged humiliation of the Washington Treaty of 1922. The 
arguments, with which the Germans have familiarised us in 
another situation, are that anything less than naval equality 
with Britain and the United States of America is a national 
humiliation. Yet the 1922 Treaty was solemnly entered into, 
not by a defeated Power after a great war, but by one of the 
victors and partners in the victory. 

The present demand for ‘ equality’ means that, taking into 
account the double coastline of the United States and the far- 
flung territories of the British Empire, Japan, with her more 
compact position and her shorter lines of communication, will, 
if she becomes possessed of a fleet equal to that of the British 
Empire or the United States of America, hold a preponderating 
position in the Pacific. The doctrine laid down by the late 
Admiral Tomosaburo Kato, afterwards Prime Minister of Japan, 
required a fleet that would defend her against any force which 
could be dispatched to the Pacific by any naval Power. This 
doctrine has now been superseded by the new doctrine, under 
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which anything less than equality with each of the two greatest 
naval Powers in the world is to be regarded as wounding to 
Japanese pride and prestige. 

The refusal to renew the Washington Naval Treaty next year 
will give Japan the right to fortify the islands in her possession 
in the Middle Pacific. The American answer has been swift, 
It is proposed to spend vast sums (including {2,000,000 for an 
air base at Hawaii) in adding to the defences of the American 
Pacific territories. A sum of £8,000,000 is to be voted for this 
purpose immediately. This competition in fortresses and naval 
bases between Japan and the United States of America gives 
ground for uneasiness, however calmly we may desire to regard 
the situation. It is, however, unlikely that this American 
reaction will check the Japanese General Staffs in carrying out 
the preparations considered necessary. 

The advance of the glacier-like policy of Japan is marked 
clearly also by her withdrawal from the League of Nations. It 
is marked even more clearly by her actual deeds on the mainland 
of China. Let us look back to the beginning of this century. 
The ancient empire of Korea—its independence was at one time 
guaranteed by Great Britain—was slowly but relentlessly 
absorbed and is now an integral part of the Japanese Empire, 
Japan’s victory over Russia in the early years of this century 
gave her the Darien peninsula and a predominant position in 
Southern Manchuria as well as the southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin. There followed a long period of quiescence, broken 
only by Japan’s intervention in the Great War, from which she 
emerged with the former German island possessions north of the 
equator as a mandatory of the League of Nations. True, there 
were the notorious ‘twenty-one demands’ on China in 1915; 
but the Western Powers were armed cap-d-pieds at that time, 
and their pressure caused Japan to withdraw from the position 
she had taken up. During the years 1906 to 1931 Japan, however, 
played a cautious réle, She was a good colleague on the League 
of Nations, and withdrew in good order from Vladivostok and 
Eastern Siberia after the failure of the Allies, acting in con- 
junction with her, to overthrow the Soviet Government of Russia. 
For those twenty-five years the Elder Statesmen, the men who 
had played so great a part in the Japanese renaissance, were 
all-powerful in the Higher Councils. Not only did the Genro 
play for safety, but liberal ideas were also developing in politics. 
Now the last of the Elder Statesmen has gone, democratic and 
progressive politics are unpopular, and a restless youth movement, 
especially strong among the younger naval and military officers, 
is in the ascendant. Japan has begun a new imperialist move- 
ment of conquest and has succeeded, up to the present, to a 
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degree which even her most ardent militarists and expansionists 
had hardly dared to hope for. 

}: The latest movements of expansion were timed to begin 
during a period when both Britain and the United States of 
America were in economic difficulties, when Britain, in particular, 
had her hands full on the continent of Europe, when Russia was 
engrossed with the difficulties and growing pains of her Five-Year 
Plan, and China, the most important factor of all, was still 
divided and riven by faction. The great advance, for which 
careful preparations were made over a series of years, was the 
conquest of the whole of Manchuria and the Chinese province of 
Jehol. This movement began at the end of 1931 and has not yet 
ended. 

The Chinese-Eastern Railway, built at such cost by Tsarist 
Russia, has now been purchased for a modest sum from the 
Soviet Government. Japan has thus thrust herself between the 
Russian maritime province and its great port of Vladivostok and 
Siberia proper. This year the first inroad was made into Inner 
Mongolia by the advance into the district of Chahar. It is not 
to be expected that the Japanese troops and their Manchukuo 
auxiliaries will withdraw from Chahar. This gives control of 
the roads westwards into both Inner and Outer Mongolia, and 
of the most important gateway of the Great Wall opening north 
from Pekin. To understand the military position in the two 
Mongolias it is necessary to examine the political situation in 
these two vast countries. Lying beyond the Great Wall these 
regions of steppe and desert are inhabited by the nomad Mongol 
tribes who, under Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, overran nearly 
all Asia and a large part of Europe. The former conquerors of 
China are now, nominally, under Chinese tutelage and sovereignty. 
Chinese emigrants driven north by overcrowding have settled in 
large numbers in Inner Mongolia. An economic revolution has 
taken place and the Mongol princes have grown rich as landlords. 
With China herself weakened by civil war, the native princes of 
Inner Mongolia now rely on Japanese support to maintain their 
position and wealth. In Outer Mongolia a social revolution has 
taken place. The subjects, with Russian support, have sup- 
pressed the princes and established a Soviet system of govern- 
ment. It is Japan’s policy to extend her influence through the 
princes of Inner Mongolia and to support the dispossessed 
aristocracy of Outer Mongolia against Russia. That this policy 
is likely to bring Japan and Russia into collision is one of the 
more important elements in this extraordinary situation. 

It might be supposed that with their control of all the former 
Chinese territory east and north of the Great Wall the Japanese 
imperialists would be satisfied. This may prove to be the case. 
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Common prudence should warn the more level-headed elements 
in Japan that the lines of communication are already extended 
too far and that the added burden of active intervention in 
Mongolia may be too heavy for Japanese finances. The annual 
expenditure on the military occupation of Manchuria and Jehol 
and the secret service money spent in Mongolia already amounts 
to 148,000,000 yen. The economic situation of Japan is difficult ; 
half her budget is already spent on the army and navy, and the 
cost of these recent conquests has been heavy. The burden of 
taxation is severely felt, the standard of living of the crowded 
peasantry has been lowered, and here is a strong, growing, though 
as yet practically inarticulate, party opposed to further 
adventures. It may well be that the parties of peace and 
retrenchment in Japan may now have another innings. We 
may see a long period of non-aggression from Tokio. There may 
be another twenty-five years of recovery and consolidation ; but 
it would be rash to presume that the Japanese Liberals and 
Socialists will be able to play a more effective part now than the 
corresponding bodies of opinion did in pre-war Germany. 

The German policy of Drang nach Osten was one of the causes 
leading up to the Great War. Is a Drang nach Westen policy 
being followed by Japan? If so, will it be followed through ? 
And where is the western limit? When Japanese statesmen, 
some of them highly placed in the Councils of State, declare 
that their ultimate goal is the control of India and the Dutch 
East Indies, is this for the ears only of the ‘ young patriotic’ 
societies of Japan? or are they echoing the views of the real 
tulers of the country, the naval and military chiefs and the 
successors of the Elder Statesmen who surround the Throne? 
Parnell asked, ‘ Who can set boundaries to the march of a nation ?’ 
Are the Japanese the Romans of the twentieth century ? Obvi- 
ously, the overlordship of Asia, including the control of India 
and the Philippines, will not be attained without fighting. Is 
Japan deliberately following a policy which must end in war? 
or will she honour her signature to the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
with its undertaking not to use war as an instrument of national 
policy ? Until the proof is forthcoming to the contrary, we must 
presume that the masters of Japan’s destiny are sincere in their 
declared desire for peace and in their protestations against 
any nefarious designs against the integrity of China proper, 
still less of threats to British, French, Dutch, and American 
possessions in the Far East. 

Modern Japan has engaged in four wars. She fought China 
in 1894, Russia in 1904, Germany in 1914, and China again in 
1931. All four were what Clausewitz would have described as 
limited wars. Modern Japan has not engaged in an unlimited 
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war such as the Napoleonic Wars or the European War of 1914- 
1918, or even the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. She has yet to 
experience a defeat. An American-Japanese naval war in the 
Pacific, with an uncertain Russia on her land flank, might develop 
into an unlimited war. Defeat or stalemate would imperil the 
pr ser : social order in Japan, including even the Sacred Dynasty. 
Jap... is suffering from an excess of population. She must 
either find territories where her surplus people can settle and 
live, or else acquire assured markets under her control so that 
imported foodstuffs can be paid for with exported manufactured 
goods. This is the great urge behind the thrusting efforts of 
Japanese imperialists. But the risks are great. It is not 
unreasonable to presume that the rulers of Japan will avoid 
war on the great scale, if it can be avoided. 

It will, however, be as well to examine the evidence on the 
other side. In 1926 Mr. Tanaka, then Prime Minister, was in- 
structed by the Emperor to make a general survey of the world 
and to report on a suitable long-range policy for the Japanese 
Government to pursue. The report was presented in 1927 as a 
secret State document, and it remains in the imperial archives. 
What purports to be a copy of this report was stolen by a Chinese 
translator in the Japanese Foreign Office and found its way 
into the hands of the Kuomintang Party in China. It was 
published in the vernacular Press of Canton. The authenticity 
of this document was immediately denied by the Japanese 
Foreign Office. If this document was a forgery, it was certainly 
a very clever piece of work. The very boldness and range of 
the policy laid down appeared at the time to make it unworthy 
of serious consideration ; but for the last four years the steps 
undertaken by the military and naval General Staffs, with the 
acquiescence of the Japanese Cabinet, followed almost exactly 
in the path laid down in the Tanaka Plan. 

Japanese expansion in Asia was divided in the document 
into six distinct phases. The first was to obtain control of all 
Manchuria. It was explained how this was to be done, and the 
plan, including the invasion and occupation of the province of 
Jehol, has been closely adhered to. The next objective was 
Inner Mongolia. The way was to be prepared by bringing the 
semi-independent Mongolian princes under Japanese influences. 
This process has been going on before our eyes. Recently the 
Japanese army occupied an outlying district; Chahar, which, as 
explained above, opens the road to Inner Mongolia. It is not 
denied now in Tokio that Inner Mongolia as well as Manchuria 
are to be Japanese protectorates. Outer Mongolia, practically 
under the protection of Soviet Russia to-day, was the next 
objective ; but progress here was to depend on the strength of 
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Russia and the state of Russo-Japanese relations. The first 
phase was therefore to be the establishment of Japanese protec- 
torates over Manchuria and both the Mongolias, and the main 
part of this movement has now been accomplished. 

The second phase was to obtain control over the Yangtse 
valley, the richest and most populous part of China. The 
Japanese descent on Shanghai at the beginning of 1932 was 
according to the so-called Tanaka Plan, supposing this plan to 
be authentic; but it was premature. One explanation at the 
time was that the Japanese naval chiefs were jealous of the 
success of their colleagues of the army in Manchuria, and could 
not be restrained. Now a great part of the valuable trade of 
the Yangtse valley is in British and American hands. There 
were protests from Washington against the original attack on 
Mukden, and the League of Nations, acting independently of 
the American State Department, also protested and made 
certain attempts to check what was considered unanimously 
as Japanese aggression, with the results of which we are familiar. 
The Japanese attack on the Chinese quarters of Shanghai was 
going too far. Whatever was said to the Japanese Ambassa- 
dors in London, Paris and Washington, and whatever was 
conveyed to the Japanese Foreign Office in Tokio, the fact is 
that the attack was abandoned. The unexpected strength of 
the Chinese military resistance was also a factor. We will return 
to the plan for Japanese control of the Yangtse valley presently. 

The third phase was to be the strengthening of Japanese 
influence in Canton to such a degree as to ensure the establishment 
of a virtual protectorate over Southern China. The control of 
nearly all China thus obtained was to be exercised through puppet 
generals and mandarins. The idea of re-establishing a ruling 
Manchu dynasty at Pekin was examined. The instrument is 
now at hand in the person of the present Emperor of Manchukuo. 
He is under Japanese tutelage, and will remain under Japanese 
tutelage in the event of his ascending the Peacock Throne of his 
ancestors. The fourth phase was to be’ the penetration, and 
eventually the annexation (by force if necessary), of French 
Indo-China. The fifth phase was to be the annexation of the 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. It must be noted that 
the so-called Tanaka Plan was drawn up with a lengthy time- 
table. It was a plan extending over many years. The rate of 
advance depended on the success or otherwise of each successive 
step; and also on the state of Europe, the attitude of America, 
and other vital factors. 

The sixth and last phase was to be the control of India. The 
argument used—and this part of it is openly discussed in Japan 
to-day—is that India can only be held together as an empire by 
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a strong alien Power; that the British are abandoning the réle 
they inherited from the Moguls; and that it is Japan’s destiny 
to furnish the authoritarian and unifying government needed at 
Delhi. All Asia, with the exception of Siberia, would then be 
under the political, economic and military control of Tokio, and 
Japan would be the strongest Power in the world, with an empire 
greater than the Roman, the British, or the Mongol Empires of 
the past. 

This, in broad outline, is what has come to be described as the 
Tanaka Plan. That some Japanese consider the plan possible of 
execution is undoubted. General Smuts, in his famous speech 
at Capetown in February, described sleeping Asia as awake and 
stirring from one end to the other. There is certainly a new 
movement in that great continent. Its form is a claim to equality 
with the West, as represented by Europe and the countries and 
continents colonised by Europeans. It is sometimes described 
as Pan-Asianism. Some Japanese dream of their country as the 
acknowledged leader of this movement. 

Now let us see the further developments of Japanese policy 
which may, not unreasonably, be considered as forming part of 
such a plan. On January 22, 1935, Mr. Hirota, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, declared in a speech before the Diet that Japan 
was willing to make friends with China and help in suppressing 
the Chinese Communists. The chief excuse for the Japanese 
seizure of Manchuria and Jehol was the need of suppressing the 
bandits. The bandits in Central and Southern China have the 
political label of Communists. They are a real menace to the 
republic, and certain leaders of the Kuomintang would even 
welcome Japanese help against them ; but the present orientation 
of Japanese policy goes further than police action against Com- 
munists. At the end of January 1935 the political correspondent 
of the Nainichi Shumbum of Osaka announced a new Japanese 
doctrine for China, also attributed to Mr. Hirota. It has been 
described, not inaccurately, as even more sweeping than the 
American Monroe doctrine as applied to the American continent. 
No Japanese newspaper would dare to publish such a statement 
of policy without encouragement in high quarters. Chapter and 
verse were given for the new foreign policy of/Japan towards 
China. It falls into nine sections. 

The first is common form. It is the maintenance of China’s 
integrity ! To this end steps must be taken for the extermination 
of the Communist armies in China with Japanese help. Secondly, 
there are to be formal negotiations for the restoration of normal 
relations between the rest of China and Japan. Thirdly, there is 
to be an offer from Japan to extend political, economic, financial, 
military or any other assistance required to any individuals or 
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groups of sufficient strength or standing to assume full responsi- 
bility for a unified China. Hitherto the official policy of the 
Japanese Government has been to stand aloof from factional 
struggles in China; and this, therefore, marks a departure, 
What is apparently meant is that if any Monarchist or Fascist 
groups in China can show possibilities of establishing a powerful 
and unified Government they will receive direct assistance— 
material and otherwise—from Japan. 

Fourthly, Japan is prepared to enter into a Sino-Japanese 
pact similar to the Japan-Manchukuo Protocol sustaining and 
defending China against all comers, providing only that China 
admits her dependence on Japan and is prepared to work hand 
in hand with her. 

Fifthly, all future relations as between Japan and China are 
to be direct, Japan no longer recognising multilateral pacts such 
as the Nine-Power Treaty, admitting third parties. In other 
words, future Sino-Japanese relations are to be entirely inde- 
pendent of any influence from other Powers, notably the United 
States of America and the European nations. 

Sixthly, China is to be invited to pledge herself never again to 
appeal to the League of Nations against Japan, to withdraw 
from the League, and to replace her European and American 
military and economic advisers by Japanese. 

Seventhly, Japan is to invite China to enter into a Japan- 
China-Manchukuo bloc in exchange for a substantial money loan. 

Eighthly, if the above matters reach agreement, a neutral 
zone between China and Manchukuo is to be established. 


. Ninthly, and lastly, the treaties foreshadowed shall be 
negotiated and entered into as soon as Japan’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations becomes effective. 

The general tone of Japanese official pronouncements for 
Chinese consumption have altered also. Thus, General Chiang- 
Kai-Shek is now invited to co-operate with Japan in maintaining 
the peace of Eastern Asia. He, apparently, is the recognised 
leader of the group considered sufficiently powerful to bring about 
eventually a unified Government; and his co-operation is 
invited against what is described as ‘ China’s struggle against the 
age-long oppression of the white races.’ Japan, far from being 
the aggressor, wrenching old provinces from the body politic of 
China, is now to be her defender against the threats to her integrity 
from America and the European nations. While this is the new 
tone adopted by the Japanese Foreign Office, other bodies have 
not been idle. There has recently been founded in Tokio the Great 
Asia Society. Its ruling council are all Japanese. Among the 
councillors who control this body is the President of the Japanese 
House of Peers and the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Its objects 
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are stated with complete frankness in its rules. Amongst these 
are the following : 


The establishment of Manchukuo is only the beginning of a 
revolutionary change in the world. In this Japan will take the lead as 
the master and director of Asia’s unification. 

Pan-Asianism has to take its place beside the future development of 
Pan-Europeanism and Pan-Anglo-Saxonism. 


Apparently the distinguished leaders of this society consider that 
developments in the West are along the parallel lines of a United 
States of Europe and a close Anglo-American economic and 
political alliance. 

A number of addresses have already been given before this 
influential body, among the lecturers being generals on active 
service, including the commander-in-chief of the Japanese troops 
in Formosa. Its meetings have already been attended by repre- 
sentatives from India and Canton. A branch of the society was, 
indeed, started in Canton ; but the Nankin Government arranged 
for its leader to be arrested and executed. A subsidiary of the 
Great Asia Society is the Young Asia League, which has already 
held a congress attended by delegates from India, Burma, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Persia, Assam, Annam, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and, of course, from Manchukuo and Mongolia. At 
this congress members of the Japanese Parliament and senior 
officers of the Japanese army and navy have been welcomed as 
guests. The Indian delegates denounced British imperialism and 


declared for Indian independence; the delegate from Annam 
denounced French imperialism; and the delegate from the 
Philippines was eloquent on the iniquities of American rule in 
those islands. 

It may be said that these activities are harmless, that the 
programme of Pan-Asianism is only cultural, and that the Great 
Asia Society is » private body. It could not, however, exist in 
Japan without official approval, nor would highly-placed Japanese 
dignitaries dare to attend its functions, far less deliver lectures 
or serve as councillors on its governing committee, without 
governmental sanction. There are in Japan to-day powerful 
societies of junior officers and other ultra-patriots who not only 
urge the most aggressive policy of which Japan is economically 
and militarily capable, but also follow up their words by deeds. 
For example, they have already murdered two Japanese states- 
men who have held the office of Prime Minister because they were 
regarded as not sufficiently patriotic or as too conciliatory to 
foreign opinion. 

The General Staffs of the army and navy are in a unique 
position in Japan, in that they nominally take orders direct from 
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the Emperor and in practice follow their own lines of policy, if 
these should be contrary to the views of the Cabinet of the day, 
The General Staff officers make no secret of their ambitions for 
their country. These certainly include the control of all Asia 
and the ultimate development of Japan into the greatest military, 
naval, and imperial Power in the world. 

Japanese envoys to international conferences declare their 
devotion to peace, and the bearing of Japanese diplomats in the 
capitals of the world is beyond reproach. The so-called Tanaka 
Plan may have been entirely different from the published version ; 
but the facts are that the glacier of Japanese policy advances 
slowly but relentlessly. A large portion of China has been 
seized already, and the process of infiltration in the Mongolias 
and in Central and Southern China is continuing as it was in 
Manchuria prior to the seizure of Mukden and the conquest of 
all China north-east of the Great Wall. There is a continuous 
propaganda, certainly semi-official, against Europe and America 
and in favour of Pan-Asianism wherever the propagandists can 
get a hearing. 

If what I have written is a description of the dreams and 
desires and ideals of an important section of Japanese politicians, 
publicists and naval and military chiefs, what are its chances of 
success ? Leaving aside possible British and American reactions 
for the moment, how far will the populations of Asia outside the 
present Japanese Empire respond? The Chinese are obviously 
the most important factor. There is no more racial affinity 
between the Chinese and Japanese than between the Chinese 
and, say, the Tibetans. The Chinese despise the Japanese as 
upstarts in the cultural sense ; and culture, learning, civilisation, 
in the old meaning, are all-important in China. The compara- 
tively new nationalistic spirit in China is strong, and growing 
stronger; and it is bitterly anti-Japanese. True, Chinese 
patriots complain that they have been betrayed by their fellow 
states-members of the League of Nations; they remember the 
opium wars, the Boxer expedition, and extra-territoriality. 
No Western nation now, however, threatens China. European 
and American advisers, some of them nominated by the League 
of Nations, are doing good work in helping the economic recovery 
of China. The Japanese, on the other hand, are near, powerful, 
aggressive. Japanese commercial methods are irritating. Only 
a very weak China is likely to accept Japanese suzerainty, and 
then only long enough to remove the Communist menace. What 
of India? Are Indian Nationalists likely to welcome a Japanese 
Raj in place of a British Raj? Will the Indian Princes break 
their oaths and assist in the enthronement of a Japanese Viceroy 
at Delhi? If we can succeed in reconciling India to membership 
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of the British Commonwealth on equal terms with the other 

Dominions, the dream of the Great Asian leaders will remain a 

dream ; yet I submit there are good reasons for the increasing 

attention to Japanese policy in British governing circles. Ambi- 

tious dreamers with modern weapons can be dangerous to the 
of the world. 

What, in these circumstances, should be British policy ? 
Broadly speaking, I suggest that certain precautions should be 
taken, but in a friendly and optimistic spirit, bearing in mind 
that the interests of Britain and America in the Pacific are 
identical. In 1931 the renewed Japanese advance on the main- 
land of Asia took both London and Washington by surprise. 
The Government in Britain had been changed after a political 
upheaval following on an economic and financial crisis. In 
America, also, a great depression and a series of banking crises 
preceded a change of Government. Much has happened since, 
and both British and American statesmen have been given 
ample warnings. Both the English-speaking nations desire 
peace ; both peoples desire an independent China with an open 
door for the traders of all nations. Both nations have possessions 
in the Pacific. It is obvious, therefore, that their interests are 
similar, and that the best hope of preserving the peace of the 
Pacific is by the closest collaboration between London and 
Washington. Japan has demanded naval equality with the 
United States, and her leaders propose to increase her fleet 
above the limits agreed upon in 1922 at Washington. The 
American Administration has declared that Japan cannot be 
permitted to build up to an equality with the American fleet, 
and we may therefore expect an increase in the already high 
American Naval Estimates. We, on our part, are hardly likely 
to accept third place amongst the world’s navies ; so an increase 
in British shipbuilding may be expected. 

A naval race, besides having an adverse effect on inter- 
national relations, will also be extremely costly; and this is 
where the civilian element in Japan—the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the farmers, and the taxpayers generally—may be 
able to influence events. It can be made clear that even though 
Japan, at the cost of immense sacrifices, may build up her fleet 
to the American or British level, she can hardly hope so to 
increase her naval forces as to be equal to the American and 
British navies combined. There need be no alliance between 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples ; all that is required is an understand- 
ing. It is not beyond the bounds of pessibility that, as Japanese 
policy develops, the United States may change her own policy 
of isolation and enter the League of Nations. China may revive 
and recover without Japanese help and tutelage. She may 
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remain a member of the League of Nations. The Chinese have 
long memories, and they have suffered much at the hands of 
Japan already. The situation is not hopeless; but that the 
real threat to world peace lies in the Pacific must, for the present, 
be taken as axiomatic. The threat can be averted. Japan’s 
external policy may evolve through imperialism into liberalism, 
as has been the case with other conquering and expanding 
nations. 
STRABOLGI. 
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LABOUR UNDER THE NEW DEAL 


{In the interest of brevity I have used the following abbreviations 
throughout : N.I.R.A., the National Industrial Recovery Act, approved 
June 16, 1933; N.R.A., the National Recovery Administration; N.L.B., 
the National Labor Board, sometimes called the Wagner Board, created 
August 5, 1933; A.F.ofL., the American Federation of Labor; N.L.R.B., 
the National Labor Relations Board, created June 29, 1934.] 


Mr. PEARL Bercorr, head of America’s No. 1 strike-breaking 
agency, foresees 1935 as a boom year for his business.1 There 
are reasons for believing that he may be mistaken; but he is 
probably quite right in thinking that 1935 will be a year of 
considerable strike activity, though probably not on a large 
scale. That an extensive automobile strike is expected in the 
spring is shown, among other indications, by the extent of current 
manufacturing activity in that industry. The steel-workers may 
also attempt another strike. But apart from these—and they, 
of course, may not happen—there is not much ground for antici- 
pating any industrial battles on the scale of the San Francisco 
strike, the Minneapolis strike, or the Textile strike of 1934. 
More probable is a succession of skirmishes. I propose in this 
article to examine the various causes of strikes as a means of 
estimating the progress of the New Deal in American labour. 
The two main causes of strikes in America to-day are— 
(1) dissatisfaction with wages and conditions; and (2) the 
demand for recognition of trade unions and collective bargaining.” 
Complaints about wages and conditions and demands for improve- 
ments will generally figure in all strike programmes. They are 
specific points which the average workman can readily apprehend 
and are generally a good basis for an appeal to public opinion. 
But public support for a wage demand is now much lessened by 
the fact that the codes have set wage standards; and if the 
employer can claim that he is conforming to these, public senti- 
ment is likely to swing to his side. From the workers’ point of 
view this is doubly unfortunate, since the effectiveness of the 


1 Vide Fortune, January 1935. 
* For a more detailed analysis of ‘Why People Strike,’ see Mrs, Elinore 
Herrick’s article in the Forum, December 1934. 
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codes upon wage scales has not been as great as is claimed by 
employers, code authorities, and visiting observers whose informa- 
tion is derived from these two sources. The codes only fix 
minimum wages, and these are definitely on the low side. The 
average weekly minimum fixed by codes is in the neighbourhood 
of $13 to $15 per week (less than this in the South) as compared 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics subsistence minimum of $16. 
Moreover, these minima tend, as might be expected, to become 
maxima. 

Further, these rates are subject to many exceptions ; learners, 
salesmen, etc., do not come under code provisions and often 
receive less than code wages. The existence of such excepted 
classes gives ample opportunity of ‘ chiselling * to an unscrupulous 
employer. For example, by transferring workers from depart- 
ment to department he can keep them for long periods in the 
learner class at less than code wages. Where codes merely 
specify minimum hourly rates the effect of reducing hours is in 
some cases to reduce weekly earnings—code provisions and 
administrative wishes to the contrary notwithstanding. Visiting 
observers have paid too much attention to changes in rates and 
too little to changes in the actual amount of the worker’s weekly 
pay-check. They have been impressed with the statement of 
the Southern textile operator that codes have ‘ boosted’ up 
rates by 70 per cent., and have overlooked the fact that average 
weekly earnings are still only about $9 to $ro per week and 
are accompanied by a ‘stretch-out’ system which unbearably 
increases the work-load. The deliberate cutting of wages below 
the code standard for workers of a given grade is still widespread, 
The larger companies are generally not guilty of this practice, 
but it must be remembered that the average American manu- 
facturer still employs only about forty-two men,* and it is in the 
smaller places that the practice is found. One grocer in a 
Southern town, finding that the wages of his delivery boys were 
to be fixed at about $6 per week above what he had been paying, 
instituted a $1 fine for every morning they came late—‘ and if 
you aren’t late six mornings in the week you’re fired.’ A favourite 
technique is to compel the workers to sign wage receipts in full 
but actually pay them less. The compliance officers do their 
best, but their numbers are few, and they have to work more 
by bluff than by legal action. The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Labor Department found that in thirteen tobacco establish- 
ments Io per cent. of employees were paid less than $5 a week, 
about 50 per cent. less than $10 a week, and that only 3 per cent. 
get as much as $12.4 The changes wrought by the N.R.A. in 


® Figures of 1929: vide Nation’s Business, May 1934. 
* Labor, December 25, 1934. 
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Pennsylvania’s sweated clothing industry are described by’ the 
Department of Labor and Industry 5 as follows : 


evidence is conclusive that the N.R.A. has eliminated child labor, reduced 
the working hours of all employees and increased earnings for the majority 

. it appears equally definite that the N.R.A. has fallen far short of 

obtaining the goal for which it was planned. 
While by February 1934, the forty-hour week was ‘almost 
universally accepted ’ and median weekly wages had risen from 
$7.51. to $11.26, the majority of workers were still below the 
code minimum of $13. When, in addition, it is realised that the 
cost of living has been rising, the real extent of the ‘ improvement ’ 
can be gauged. 

That the N.I.R.A, gave an enormous organising opportunity 
to American labour has been frequently stated. How far that 
opportunity has been successfully seized is another matter. The 
two controlling factors in the situation are the opposition of 
employers, whether direct or by the sponsoring of ‘ company 
unions,’ and the controversy between the advocates of craft 
versus industrial organisation for the vast field of membership 
now laid open. That employers will continue to oppose unionisa- 
tion by every means in their power goes without saying. Their 
methods of coercion and. intimidation are numerous and not 
ineffective. They range from the shooting of organisers (a 
recently introduced refinement is to have them certified as insane 
and confined in asylums) to the discharge of workers for union 
activity. The passage of N.I.R.A. was immediately followed by a 
rapid growth of company union plans. They increased markedly 
during the latter half of 1933, and have proceeded since steadily, 
if rather more slowly. The increase in membership of these 
company unions has been far greater than that, of the trade 
union proper affiliated to the A:F.L.. The figures revealed at the 
1934 Convention of the Federation are very significant. Although 
the executive council estimated the total strength of the Labour 
movement on August 31, 1934, at 5,650,000, per capita tax was 
only paid on 2,823,750—only 697,893 more than a year ago, and 
the lowest figure since 1917, the years 1932 and 1933 being 
excepted.* Of the 109 international unions fifty-five reported a 
loss of membership against fifty-two reporting a gain. No great 
claims can be made on the face of these figures, 

Yet there has been great activity, as I found during a nine 
months’ tour of the United States in 1934... This activity is a 
rank-and-file activity, taking place largely in those industries 

5 Vide The Midmonthly Survey for November 1934. 

* During the depression years some unions have maintained out of reserves 
a paid-up membership in the A.F. of L. in excess of their real membership in 
order to retain their voting strength. 

Vor. CXVII—No. 697 Mu 
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to which the old craft organisation is not applicable. As such it: 


is receiving less encouragement from the old-fashioned presidents 
of the Federation than it might expect, although Jocal officials 
do give it support. The fact that American unions are still 
predominantly ‘job-conscious’ rather than ‘ class-conscious’ 
makes them aim at an exclusive rather than an inclusive member- 


ship. In the past they have signally failed to organise the mass of 
unskilled workers. ‘The A.F. of L, after putting off the problem 
in 1933 had to face it in 1934. Atthe San Francisco Convention 
it did adopt a resolution approving industrial unionism in mass 
production industries, subject to careful safeguards for craft 
jurisdictions, and this has been widely hailed as ‘ the A.F. of L. 
moves to the Left.’ But the reality of this move is dubious. 
Prospects of progressive action, therefore, look as small as the 
Federation’s record in the past is weak. But it will continue to 
be the official spokesman (however inadequate) of American 
labour for two reasons. America’s adherence to the International 


Labour Office will necessitate sending labour representatives to’ 


the I.L.O. annual Conference, and these representatives will 
inevitably be drawn from the A.F. of L. Also, it has the support 
of the Administration, which inevitably regards the more militant 
sections of labour as a nuisance. 

With respect to company unions the Administration main- 
tains an ambiguous position, Even Senator Wagner, whom no 
one could accuse of lack of sympathy with labour, seemed to 
hold the view that they might be of value in certain cases—pro- 
vided, of course, that ‘they represent the workers’ free’ choice. 
It would be absurd to assert that they never do. The N.R.A, 
has never outlawed them as the Railway Co-ordinator has, and 
the N.L.R.B. has in some cases consented to place them on the 
ballot-papers for company elections. At one time a faint ten- 
dency was discernible towards industrial federations of company 
unions, which would give a limited possibility of concerted action 
over a wider field. And in one case at Jeast—that of the Flat 
Glass Workers—a trade union sprang from the loins of a company 
union. But they will always be inferior to trade unions as a 
vehicle for collective bargaining so long as they are not inde- 
pendent financially. 

It is indubitable that the value of a strike as a mode of 
organisation is well recognised. It entered as an element intu the 
San Francisco situation and into the abortive Steel strike of 
May 1934; the strike of Aluminium workers in August was 
predominantly an organisation drive, and as such, but only as 
such, was successful. The chief deduction to be drawn from the 
Textile strike was the strength which the organisation had been 
able to build up in the feudal South and among workers who are 
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of good American stock, thus disproving the constant assertion 
that unions are ‘un-American,’ the ‘products’ of '* subversive 
foreign elements.’ Strikes to’ stimulate organisation will cer- 
tainly be a feature of 1935. In the matter of union recognition 
and collective bargaining it is clear that an essential preliminary 
is to demonstrate to the employer that the union ‘exists, and the 
most convincing demonstration is when thé union can call out 
enough workers to bring the plant to a‘standstill: A number of 
strikes have this object in view. 

It was in an endeavour to remove this particular cause of 
strikes that the N.L.B. developed the method of holding elections 
as a democratic and satisfactory method of determining whom the 
workers should choose to represent them for collective bargaining. 
Generally speaking, the results’ of such elections have been 
favourable to the outside union, whether independent or affiliated 
tothe A.F. of L. But the holding of an election and the designa- 
tion of representatives by no means solves the problem of recogni- 
tion and collective bargaining, which American employers are 
still about as far from accepting in principle as were our own in, 
say, the ’sixties. Their first line of opposition was to say, ‘We 
will bargain, certainly, to all eternity if need be, but we will 
make no agreements.’ Against this attitude both the N.L.B. 
and its successor the N.L.R.B. have consistently striven, urging 
that the essence of collective bargaining is the emergence of a 
written agreement. They have had some success. But they can 
only hope to make progress by educating employers, and workers 
also, and it is probably too early to look for results. There remains 
yet a second line of defence to the employer: in the event of a 
disputed election, what is the position of the minority ? Should 
they be admitted to negotiations, or should the agréement 
reached with the majority bind the whole? In this’ matter 
employers, never before particularly careful of minority rights, 
have now become remarkably solicitous, urging that it is unfair, 
undemocratic, and un-American for minorities to be subject to 
agreements to which they have not specifically assented. Their 
real object, however, is to get the representatives of rival organisa- 
tions in the same room and then, by playing'one against the other, 
to reduce organised labour to impotence. That they are able to 
do this is a comment on the character of American unionism. 

The Government on this point has not taken a clear or con- 
sistent line. In its most recent decision, in the case of the Houde 
Engineering Corporation, the N.L.R.B. has held that ‘the repre- 
sentatives chosen by a majority of a company’s employees shall 
constitute the exclusive agency for collective bargaining. ' The 
decision is gerierally held to be favourable to labour, and has been 
violently opposed by the National’ Association of Manufacturers 
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for that reason. But, in fact, it affords no support to organised 
labour when in a minority. Moreover, the decision has yet to be 
enforced ; it has taken the Department of Justice three months 
to reach the point of taking the Houde case into court, 

Another line of objection advanced by employers to union 
recognition is that it implies the ‘ closed shop,’ and that this is 
illegal under the terms of clause 7 (2), which equally outlaw the 
* yellow dog contract.’ General Johnson, in a speech at Portland, 
Oregon, made the meaning of this clause ‘ perfectly clear’ when 
he stated that the ‘closed shop’ would be legal if reached by 

t between the parties, but that any attempt to enforce 
it would be illegal as being coercive. So far as I am aware, only 
two cases have come before the N.L.R.B. to which this ‘ clear 
interpretation’ could be applied. In one case the Board side. 
stepped the closed-shop problem and decided the question before 
it on the basis of the validity of representation. In the second, 
it upheld a closed-shop agreement made by the Bennett Shoe 
Company of Marlboro, Mass., with the United Shoe and Leather 
Workers against four employees who were discharged following 
their expulsion from the ‘ United’ on the ground that they were 
at the same time members of a rival union. As the question was 
part of a ‘ bitter struggle ’ between two unions, it is perhaps not 
a good leading case on this point. It leaves untouched the main 
question—namely, the extent to which employees can be com- 
pelled to joi a union as a condition of obtaining or retaining their 
jobs, Trade union officials desire the closed shop, not only as 
a means of protecting their members, but also as a means of 
ensuring revenue through the ‘ check-off,’ which is an important 
part of any such scheme. On the other hand, the opposition of 
employers is understandable in view of the evil reputation—by 
no means wholly undeserved—which trade unions enjoy among 
them. But there are modifications of the closed shop—e.g., the 
‘ preferential union shop,’ already operating successfully, whose 
example may spread. The N.L.R.B. has in many cases urged 
the establishment of preferential lists for hiring or reinstatement 
of workers. 

At present the majority of cases before the N.L.R.B. are con- 
cerned with the reinstatement of workers who have been dis- 
charged for union activities. In such cases, of course, it is always 
stated that the discharge was made because of diminished orders, 
reorganisation, or the inefficiency of the worker, arguments which 


are in contradiction to the subsequent actions of the company 
or the work records of the individual concerned. The claim of 
the Government to modify the employer’s traditional freedom to 
* hire and fire’ is in some respects the most significant aspect of 
the present Administration’s industrial relations policy. Twenty 
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years ago E. N. Downey, in his introduction to, Professor R. F. 
Hoxie’s History of American Trade Unionism, wrote: 


Ours is in great part a business man’s government and our codes of 
law embody the business man’s rules of the game. The business man’s 
right to discharge whom he will . .-. whenever he sees his own advantage 
in so doing and without responsibility for the livelihood of the industrial 
population—these rights are involved in the legal conception of private 
property . . . in support of them the business man can appeal, to the 
police, the courts and even the military arm of the state. A challenge 
to these prerogatives of business enterprise is in some sort.a challenge to 
the existing social order. 


Yet how effective is the governmental machinery for making this 
challenge good? To answer this question we must consider 
briefly the complex hierarchy of regional, industrial and national 
labour boards, the Compliance Division of N.R.A., and the 
Department of Justice. The history of the labour boards falls 
logically into two periods separated by the Congressional Resolu- 
tion No. 44 of June 19, 1934. During the earlier period, which 
begins with the creation of the N.L.B. on August 5, 1933, the 
boards were experimental and partisan—that is to say, they were 
composed of representatives of the interests ? involved. Such 
were the Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board 
(created August 8, 1933) and the Automobile Labor Board 
(created March 27, 1934).* Such, too, was the N.L.B. itself, with 
its regional boards, designed originally to perform a mediating 
function and to smooth out the difficulties in the way of the 
administrative programme. Unfortunately, there were several 
ambiguities in its position. First, its legal position was doubtful, 
as it had been created by Presidential invitation only, and later 
attempts to strengthen its position by Executive Orders did not 
always carry conviction to employers. Secondly, the bounds of 
its jurisdiction were not clear; at any moment the Recovery 
Administration might step in and supplant it, as happened in 
the course of the automobile dispute in March 1934. Thirdly, 
the law defining the administrative programme was not clear. 
So the Board found itself forced to take the position of ‘ handing 
down decisions ’ interpreting that law, and thus became a semi- 
judicial body but without the power of enforcing decisions pos- 
sessed by regular courts. It was this weakness of enforcement 
which at last produced the disappearance of the Board. Senator 
Wagner’s Labor Disputes Bill’ was a gesture of despair as the 


7 I.e., employers and workers ; it is of some significance that there were no 
consumer representatives. 

® The Petroleum Labor Policies Board (created December 22, 1933) was a 
non-partisan board, but this was purely fortuitous, and not the result of deliberate 


policy. 
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situation became more and more impossible. The Congressional 
Resolution which took the place of this Bill authorised “the 


President to create boards to investigate controversies with power 
to conduct elections and to subpoena witnesses and documents. 

Pursuant to the terms of this Resolution, the President 
proceeded to create Boards for the Longshoremen’s industry, the 
Steel industry, a new Textile Board (actually with the same 
members as the Steel Board), and the National Labor Relations 
Board. Although the operation of the resolution is to terminate 
with N.I.R.A. on June 16, 1935, and the provisions themselves 
are more limited than those of the Wagner Bill, yet the N.I.R.B. 
has certain powers that the N.L.B. had not, and its sphere of 
jurisdiction and relation to other organs of Government have 
been defined. These boards, which are non-partisan—that is to 
say, they consist of members chosen for their abilities and not as 
representatives of particular interests—appear to be acting more 
promptly and speaking out more vigorously than did the earlier, 
It is, I think, a reasonable deduction from their record that in 
industries where labour is badly organised better results are 
likely to be obtained from non-partisan boards than boards 
organised on a representative basis. But.the problem of enforce; 
ment still remains. That the Houde case has*been delayed for 
only three months may be a sign of increasing activity. There 
are numerous cases which have been hanging about for twelve 
months or longer for action to be taken by the Compliance 
Division ; and even when action is taken and the ‘ Blue Eagle’ 
removed, it does little good to workers who are still out of a job 
and may not do much harm to the employer unless he tenders 
for Government contracts. 


The Automobile Board, which was established to discover the 
wishes of employees in the matter of representation, has only 
just begun to plan elections on a scheme designed, apparently, 
to provide proportional representation of minority groups, which 
is contrary to the decision of the N.L.R,B. in the Houde. case 
and will open the way for the company unions which are being 
assiduously fostered by the automobile companies. Moreover, 
the insistence of the N.L.B. on the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and its deprecation of strikes obtained for it the reputation 
among workers of a strike-breaking agency only second to that 
of Mr. Bergoff, a reputation which the new board will have to 
live down. In these circumstances, unless the vigorous sentiments 
expressed by the boards are translated into equally vigorous and 
rapid action, there is grave danger that the Government will lose 
the confidence of the workers. This intervention of governmental 
agencies on the side of the workers represents for Americans a 
new factor in industrial relations. In so far as it does result in 
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labour getting a fairer deal than before, it is welcome. But the 
frequency of labour’s appeals to the Government during the last 
year and a half shows its weakness and inability to see that 
a se its own efforts can it hope to obtain permanent 
results. 

Another new strike method has been the use of Federal 
relief money to help strikers. This practice exists, and has 
been exaggerated by employers just as it has been denied by 
workers. Broadly speaking, unless a strike has been declared 
to be unwarranted by a labour board or similar authority, strikers 
can claim relief on proof of need, and if relief is being administered 
by Federal officials they get it.. Clearly this is a help. Where the 
administration is in the hands of State officials there is greater 
chance of the employer being able to block its distribution. 

An important factor in the situation is the behaviour of the 
unemployed. As is known, early in 1932 unemployed groups 
were forming self-help organisations which by the end of 1933 
had spread into all States of the Union and covered between 
them almost every variety of productive activity, from coal- 
mining to dentistry. For various reasons these groups have 
largely collapsed as producing agencies. But the idea of 
organisation among the unemployed has survived and is strong. 
Unemployed workers’ councils are now playing an increasing part 
in industrial politics. Their first reason for existence is in most 
cases to exert pressure on local relief administrations—at the 
worst ‘ making trouble,’ at the best co-operating and facilitating 
the work in a highly objective and impartial manner. They are 
also conducting among their members a campaign of education 
by holding open forums and classes whose teachers are frequently 
on relief rolls themselves. So does Uncle Sam _ subsidise 
radicalism ! . The important thing about this group is, however, 
that ex hypothesi they cannot be job-conscious, They have no 
jobs and a pretty shrewd idea that they never will have again ; 
members who do get jobs frequently remain with the group. 
Therefore their education and propaganda must be on a class 
basis. For this reason, and also because they frequently have a 
Communist element, they, are often persone non grate with 
old-time labour organisers. But with the newer industrial 
organisations in the mass production industries they have points 
of obvious contact. The latter are not on a craft basis, and the 
depression has taught these workers, if no others, that the 
American worker no longer carries an industrial vice-presidency 
in his dinner-bag. In practice this class-consciousness shows 
itself in offers of collaboration with strikers, offers. which are 
frequently accepted. There are sometimes more unemployed on 


picket lines than employees. 
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While the productive aspect of the unemployed movement 
has suffered a decline, the idea has recently reappeared, this 
time under governmental auspices. Various State relief ad- 
ministrations, finding that they had derelict factories, derelict 
workers, and the possibility of obtaining surplus raw materials, 
perceived that by bringing these together they could provide 
real jobs for their unemployed at the same time as they provided 
for their material necessities. One State at least contemplates 
in its plan an exchange of products so made between the relief 
administrations of various States. Projects of various kinds— 
canning, the making of shoes, mattresses, furniture and clothing— 
have been either set up or planned amid the howls of private 
industry, which alleges unfair competition, increased unemploy- 
ment for its own workers, and sundry other evils as a result of 
thismovement. It isa remarkable development—not in itself, but 
in that a Government normally under control of business interests 
should have taken it up. For though no single argument advanced 
against the scheme by private industry has any value, the scheme 
itself, in its aim of producing for use rather than for profit, is a 
clear threat to the interests of the so-called Capitalist system. 

How far is the Federal Government really backing the scheme ? 
On the one hand, we have the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator saying that he does not care how the States spend 
their relief money provided that they do their job of relieving 
starvation, and pointing out to a deputation of New England 
business men who came to demand the utmost cheapness in 
the administration of relief that this was, in fact, by far the 
most economical method. On the other hand, one scheme at 
least (and possibly two schemes) seems likely to be abandoned 
under pressure. How, too, do the workers feel about it? The 
Ohio Unemployed League (the scheme has reached its widest 
developments in Ohio under Ohio Production Units Inc.) regard 
it as ‘ forced labour,’ and a recent article in the Nation ® attacked 
it as making the unemployed into ‘ economic pariahs insulated 
by a cordon sanitaire from the surrounding profit economy.’ 
Other Left-Wing papers—for example, the American Guardian— 
seem to regard the scheme with approval. The final determinant 
will probably be the attitude of the State relief administrations. 
My impression is that they are keen on the idea, and that this 
will keep it going so long as Washington does not definitely 
forbid it. This Washington has not yet done, and with so many 
millions of persons on relief (a formidable political and economic 
force) it probably will not do so. 

Can any fixed points be established in this confused move- 
ment in a country some thirty times as large as our own? That 


® November 24, 1934. 
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employers are no whit abating their opposition to unionising and 
collective bargaining is clear. Only in those industries where 
the unions were already strong before the passage of N.I.R.A.— 
¢g., building, the garment trades, printing and motion-picture 
operating—have workers any considerable share in determining 
their own destiny. Outside these the workers’ battle still proceeds 
with undiminished intensity. In that battle labour has so far 
depended too much on the support of the Administration and 
too little on organising its own strength. With but few exceptions 
(the United Mine Workers of America and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers may be cited), organisation by the 
older craft groups has made little progress. Their influence in 
American labour rests less on their present achievements than 
on their control of the labour ‘ machine’ and upon governmental 
support. Should the Administration move definitely to the 
right, it might well be that the A.F. of L. would move with it 
and approximate to a Government-run labour organisation on 
Italian lines. The future of American labour lies with the 
rank and file, in whom the depression has planted the idea that 
they are members of a working class and not potential employers. 

Meanwhile the Administration is hedging.on its major 
problems, and this tends to help the employer rather than the 
worker. On the other hand, one cannot deny that in many 
cases the technique of collective bargaining is as new to the 
labour representative as it is to the employer. Labour, equally 
with business, needs to be taught, and it is hard for Uncle Sam 
to hurry the class beyond the speed of its slowest member. 
But the steady pressure of the labour boards is creating new 
social principles, and in time, with increasing mutual confidence 
and responsibility in employer and labour circles, the Administra- 
tion may feel able to proceed to more courageous enforcement 
of their decisions. And overriding every issue is that of relief 
of the 20,000,000 persons for whom private industry is failing 
to provide a livelihood who form the background of industrial 
conflict and social experimentation. The stark necessity of 
providing for these is, in my judgment, going to lead the Adminis- 
tration into courses which the ‘ rugged individualist ’ abhors and 
will vehemently attack. What of the President? He thinks 
faster and further than any other politician in America, and his 
technique is masterly; his famous smile and his excellent 
‘ bedside manner ’ enable him to impose moments of tranquillity 
on the fiercely contending parties long enough to allow him to 
get from time to time the footholds he requires. But as to the 
direction in which he intends to move from these footholds he 
remains silent. 


E. M. Hucu-Jones. 
Vor. CXVII—No. 697 u* 
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WHY NOT A NATIONAL TRANSPORT BOARD? 


THE man who closely watches events is aware that from time to 
time some proposal will, as it were, float.in the atmosphere. We 
become aware of it by insensible degrees ; we perceive allusions 
to it in the speeches of the great, some learned professor makes 
it the subject of an address before the;British Association, then 
the politicians catch the infection, and one day we awake to find 
our proposal embodied in costly, often futile, legislation. But 
the suggestion of a great National Transport Board—that is, of 
a single authority which shall control all transport facilities 
within, Great Britain, whether by land, air, sea or waterway— 
is more easily accounted for.. We observe on all sides ‘ the 
growth of the unit,’ the incorporation of villages in boroughs, 
the absorption of small,companies by big ones, and, perceiving 
the process,.to be both logical and practically inevitable, we 
apply it to transport and achieve the enchanting vision of a land 
of order, progress, and increasing safety, But the thing is not 
quite so simple. 

At the present moment every transport industry is necessarily 
in more or less violent conflict with every other transport industry, 
The railways operate, as it. were, in the centre of the transport 
world with competition above them in the air, on either side of 
them on roads and canals, and, beyond the roads and canals, on 
the sea. Thus the roads carry a considerable amount of traffic 
which logically should be moved by rail.and. the railways convey 
large quantities of material which might just as well travel by 
coastwise shipping. Whilst, in short, there has been a steady 
movement towards the co-ordination of facilities within each 
industry, such as railway. amalgamations or the amalgamation 
of road transport companies, there has been no serious attempt 
to restrict each industry to precisely the duties it is best qualified 
to. discharge... Neither, without some drastic change in the 
structure of transport, can we. anticipate such a development 
upon a comprehensive scale. In this article, therefore, we shall 
deal with the unified. control of transport, not as an ideal, but as 
a practical issue. 

As a starting-point to the inquiry it will probably be advisable 
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for us to define the advantages which a unified system of national 
transport would be expected to achieve. Put briefly, such a 
system ‘should enable each branch of the transport service to 
function with a minimum of waste, and it should, we think, bring 
within the range of practical politics a possible shortening of 
working hours without any diminution either in the wages paid 
to the employee or the general efficiency of the transport service. 
A thorough co-ordination of facilities would enable each industry 
to scrap a certain proportion of its own machinery, with the 
result that all facilities remaining after the co-ordination had 
established itself would be more fully employed than at’ present. 
This fact alone should result in a considerable saving in working 
expenses, since the more fully we employ fixed capital the lower 
the cost per unit at which it can operate. Neither is the absence 
of competition any longer a valid argument. In past days 
competition was the parent of efficiency, and doubtless, in the case 
of many small industries, it still is, but, in the case of the larger 
industries at any rate, competition has long ceased to discharge 
any really useful function. It can and does result in price- 
and rate-cutting, but rarely to-day is it possible to attribute 
to it a development. of lasting advantage. In short, great 
industries are now conducted upon so gigantic a scale that pro- 
gress is more likely to arise as a part of the policy of a single 
well-equipped organisation than as the chance result of com- 
peting interests. 

It is not unreasonable to suggest, therefore, that an effective 
co-ordination of transport facilities throughout Great Britain 
would result in considerable advantages to the community if it 
could be brought about ; but can it be? It may be well in this 
connexion to point out that we cannot solve our problem merely 
by passing an Act of Parliament. Legislation can never do more 
than make a solution effective ; before legislation can be of the 
slightest value the solution must be discovered. What, then, is 
the solution to this problem of a thousand conflicting facilities 
and ten thousand conflicting demands ? 

As the reader may recollect, the Royal Commission on 
Transport reported in 1930, and the data furnished by’ the 
exhaustive inquiries of the Commission are still of considetable 
value. Unhappily, the Commission relinquished its task at the 
precise moment at which it appeared likely to bear fruit. Just 
when it arrived at a definite proposal upon the larger issue it was 
unable to speak with any degree of unanimity. By way of carry- 
ing on the story so unhappily left inconclusive by the Royal 
Commission, we suggest that there are three methods by which 
complete co-ordination might be secured : 

(x) One of the industries, presumably the railways, ‘might ‘be 
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encouraged and assisted by the State to secure a pre- 
dominant interest in the others. 

(2) The State could take over and administer all transport 
facilities in much the same fashion as it has taken over 
and administers the postal telegraph service. 

(3) The various industries and companies, whilst maintaining 
their identity, might be placed by legislation within the 
control of a small co-ordinating body, which we will refer 
to as the National Transport Board. 

It is not without interest that a definite movement in the 
direction of the first of these solutions has already taken place. 
The railway companies are already largely interested in motor- 
coach traffic and in road transport generally, and the well-known 
carriers Pickford and Carter Paterson are now a part of the 
railway transport service. There is also already in existence an 
Executive Committee which endeavours to provide for co-opera- 
tion between the railways and the independently owned canals. 
Nevertheless, there is a limit beyond which this movement cannot 
progress without the active participation of the State, and it.is 
doubtful, in our opinion, whether the railway companies, as they 
are at present organised and controlled, would constitute the 
authority best qualified to administer a national service such as 
we have in mind. 

The second solution is open to objection on the ground that 
the organisation of transport workers is by this time highly 
developed on political lines. The generally entertained idea that 
a State service is necessarily an inefficient service is probably less 
valid than might be supposed. In Germany, to take only one 
instance, the control of the railways by the State has not been 
unsuccessful, There are, however, great and weighty objections 
to any proposal which would make the State directly responsible 
for the wages and working conditions of an unduly large pro- 
portion of the electorate, It seems to us to be inevitable that in 
course of time the interests of commerce and the public would 
be subordinated to those of a much smaller but better organised 
body of opinion. 

We suggest, therefore, without hesitation, as the system most 
likely to prove generally successful, the control of the five great 
transport industries—railways, road transport, inland water- 
ways, coastal shipping and airways—by a small Board whose 
function it should be merely to co-ordinate the services they 
render. 

The appointment of a National Transport Board is, however, 
no more than the beginning of those difficulties which beset the 
problem of co-ordinated transport. This problem has been 
admirably stated in the Report of the Royal Commission : 
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No doubt if a state of affairs could be reached whereby every passenger 

travelled, and every ounce of goods was consigned, by the most economical 
route and form of transport, many of our present transport difficulties 
would disappear. But, as things are to-day, is such a state of affairs or 
even any approach to it practicable? Who is to decide, for example, 
what rail services are desirable in the public interest and what amount of 
coastwise shipping ? Or what goods should in the national interest be 
sent by rail, road, canal or ship ?,} To propound the question is sufficient 
to bring home the immense difficulty which it involves.* 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the magnitude of the problem 
to which the Commission thus directs attention. For a National 
Transport Board merely to lay down a set of classes or categories 
for all transportable goods and enjoin all transport undertakings 
to follow a set of rules would be utterly useless. The infinite 
number of trade processes and commodities, their varying pro- 
portions in different industries, the numerous and complicated 
arrangements for contracting and sub-contracting, would deny 
the effort any possibility of success. 

Perhaps we can best assist the reader to appreciate the 
immensity of this problem by indicating its scope and com- 
plexity. The jurisdiction of the National Transport Board would 
comprise about 20,500 miles of railway, the traffic upon a trifle 
more than 180,000 miles of highway at present under the control 
of 1500 separate authorities, the movement of about 14,000,000 
tons of merchandise over 3616 miles of waterway, owned or 
administered to-day by the four great railways, thirty or so 
navigation companies and fifty or more public bodies,? and the 
unknown factor of coastwise shipping, which during the course of 
a normal year may carry as much as 35,000,000 tons from one 
British port to another. Finally, in its leisure moments the 
Board would be expected to control the activities of the many 
thousands of aeroplanes which within our lifetime will daily cross 
and recross Great Britain.® 

This bare statement of the facts will suffice to disillusion the 
reader who pictures the Transport Board as a few able gentlemen 
in personal control of every branch of the transport industry. 
There is a limit to human capacity, and that limit would be 
reached by the Board before it had coped with the problems of a 
single working day. In short, the duties of the Board would be 
limited to securing the efficient and economical co-operation of 
the five great transport industries, each of which would be 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Transport, chap. viii, section 500. 

2 The Manchester Ship Canal is not included in this total. 

® A further complication is to be found in the fact that many of our ports 
are at present owned by the railway companies. Presumably these ports, 
together with ports independently owned, would pass from the control of the 
Transport Board to that of a Harbours and Ports Board. This, however, is a 
possibility with which we are not immediately concerned. 
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responsible for running its own household. The constitution of 
the Board is clearly a matter which would have to be handled 
with care. Since this body will have little or nothing to do with 
the internal organisation of the industries it would control, the 
Board should consist of a, strictly limited number of men who 
are not associated with any particular form of transport. Pre- 
sumably the State will have its representative upon the Board 
as well as Commerce and Industry. If the Board is to function 
efficiently as a co-ordinating body it must be small, and must 
command the confidence, not only of the firms whose goods it 
will carry, but also of the man in the street whose daily life its 
authority will inevitably impinge upon. 

The reorganisation of each of'the five great transport industries 
—the railways, road transport, canals, coastwise shipping, and 
air—would, we imagine, be a first step towards the institution of 
a National Transport Board. The reorganisation we envisage 
would place each individual firm under the control, both as 
regards its services and rates, of its appropriate council. Thus 
each unit of transport, whilst preserving its individuality, would 
accept its policy from its appropriate council, and all these 
councils alike would accept their policy from the National Trans- 
port Board. In other words, a decision in policy would pass from 
the Transport Board to the councils of the industries concerned, 
and from the councils to their component parts, It may. be of 
interest if we point out, in passing, that for all practical purposes 
the railway industry has already achieved the first stage in the 
process to which we refer, since in matters of consequence no 
British railway to-day takes any action except on a decision by 
the Railway Companies Association, which is virtually the council 
of the grouped companies, and whose decision is binding upon 
all the companies alike. There remains, however, the somewhat 
archaic constitution of railway boards, which in any reorganisation 
of the structure of transport would doubtless be superseded by 
smaller and more technically expert directorates. 

At this point a difficulty will immediately occur to the reader. 
‘ Your proposal,’ he will argue, ‘ must envisage in certain cases 
the sacrifice of the company in the interests of the industry— 
what is the point in your Transport Councils if they hesitate to 
demand that sacrifice whenever it is needed ? Your Transport 
Board, again, will at times ruthlessly sacrifice one industry to 
another—that is what it is there for; but. what happens to the 
shareholders in all these concerns? Undoubtedly in some 
instances what is lost in one direction will be made good in 
another. The road loses to the rail and the rail loses to the road, 
and the losses and gains may balance each other ; but suppose 
they do not, what then?’ The objection seems so well founded 
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that we cannot contemplate the financial independence of any of 
the units concerned, although we fully recognise the danger of 
widespread merging, the removal of almost all'incentive to effort, 
economy and efficiency, and the: risk that improvements will 
benefit only slightly the units responsible for achieving them. 
We accept the maintenance of! the unit for administrative: pur- 
poses because we see no alternative, but we cannot conceive that 
the reorganisation. of transport upon a national basis could 
possibly proceed except upon the assumption that every company 
involved would financially lose its independent identity. 

It is an integral part of our proposal that immediately upon 
the grouping of the transport industries into five administrative 
units each industry shall proceed to exchange a stated portion of 
its. stock for stock in each of the other four industries.; Thus a 
decision of the Transport Board:to transfer to one industry traffic 
previously carried by another would not be achieved at the entire 
cost of the industry losing the traffic. What the proposal amounts 
to, therefore, is that transport units’ throughout. the country 
would be grouped into five: distinct industries—rail, road, air, 
inland waterways and coastwise shipping ;. within each industry 
all receipts would be pooled and the council of each: industry 
would make itself responsible for the distribution of such profits 
as the industry might make. Each industry, again, would hold 
stock in the other transport industries. The National Transport 
Board would exercise a co-ordinating authority over all the 
transport industries alike, dictating to each its policy as regards 
the class of goods it should carry and the rates it should charge. 
It' is not proposed, however, that the Transport Board ‘shall 
interfere with the internal organisation of any of the industries 
—this being the task of the council concerned—although, pre- 
sumably, it would have the right to take any action to secure the 
efficient discharge of the responsible duties allotted under this 
scheme to the five councils. 

Recently Sir Felix Pole, at the request of the Government of 
Northern Ireland, reported upon the possibility of co-ordinating 
transport facilities in Ulster.. But) the’ highly interesting and 
valuable advice which he applied to that problem is not neces- 
sarily applicable to the far more complex question of co-ordination 
within Great Britain. It is necessary to bear in mind that the 
afea covered by his Report is slightly less than that of Yorkshire 
and that the population affected by its provisions scarcely exceeds 
that of Birmingham. Apart from the fact that certain railways 
within Ulster terminate in the Irish Free State—in territory, that: 
is, to which the ‘enactments of) the Government of Northern 
Ireland are not applicable—the problem as it presents itself in 
Ulster does not embrace any factor that is not present in the! far 
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greater area with which we are dealing. But the scale of the 
problem and the relative importance of all the factors concerned 
are so different that a solution likely to succeed in one case would 
probably fail to achieve its purpose in the other. Nevertheless, 
it is of interest that even when dealing with the problem upon 
a comparatively small scale, Sir Felix Pole is unable to support 
the suggestion that road transport undertakings should be com- 
pulsorily transferred to the ownership of the railways. Under his 
proposals the railway companies remain virtually unaffected, 
except that they lose any road transport undertakings they may 
have acquired. All road transport, whether privately owned or 
owned by the railway companies, is to be taken over by a Northern 
Ireland Road Transport Board, which will acquire the smaller 
road transport undertakings as and when it thinks right; all 
transport profits, rail and road, are to be pooled, and the railway 
companies are to be permitted to make further investments in the 
capital of the Road Transport Board if they so choose. 

Up to this point the Ulster proposal does not differ in any 
material respect from that put forward in this article. The 
railways and the road transport industries preserve their separate 
identity for administrative purposes but cease to compete for 
profit. But when we turn from the result to the method by which 
it is to be achieved we observe a considerable difference in the 
principle that is applied. Sir Felix Pole, concerned only with 
Ulster, advocates what we may perhaps term control upon a 
‘ Republican’ basis. Road and rail secure a community of 
interest, meet as equals, and acknowledge no superior save the 
Ulster Government and a Transport Appeal Tribunal whose duty 
it would be to deal with appeals by the public, or by railway 
or road interests, regarding fares, rates, services, conditions of 
transport and similar matters. Faced as we are with the same 
problem upon a scale infinitely vaster and more complex, we 
propose control by ‘ dictatorship.’ Under our proposal all the 
different branches of transport will be under the control of a 
National Transport Board. 

There still remains the problem how a National Transport 
Board, or, for that matter, any other humanly constituted body, 
can effectively secure the movement of goods and passengers by 
the most convenient route, and also what precisely the most 
convenient route may be in any given set of circumstances. A 
moment’s reflection will suffice to convince the reader of the 
intricacy of this problem. In some cases the transfer of goods by 
road shows a saving of as much as 3s. gd. a ton over the lowest 
rates that the railways can quote. In the light of that figure, is 
it in the interests of commerce to transfer this traffic from the 
road to the railway ? Certainly not. On the other hand, between 
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January 1, 1926, and December 31, 1933, 1,471,920 persons were 
killed and/or injured upon the roads of Great Britain, as com- 
pared with 4201 killed and/or injured in accidents on the British 
railways. In other words, 350 persons were killed or injured on 
the roads for every one killed or injured on the railways. Taking 
these figures into account, is it in the interests of the community 
to ‘transfer traffic from the roads to the railway? Clearly it is. 

Of the various industries which the Board will control, the two 
most difficult to reconcile are road transport and the railways. 
To some extent each is needed, to some extent each is redundant ; 
to some extent each is complementary to the other. It is, of 
course, a simple matter in theory to suggest that the motor 
vehicle shall cease where the railway begins and commence once 
more where the railway leaves off. In certain cases, however, it 
is cheaper to send goods by road from the factory direct to the 
purchaser than by a route that involves transfer from a road lorry 
to a railway truck and back again from a railway truck to a road 
lorry. That being so, it is clear that many existing facilities could 
only be abolished with advantage if despatching firms were pre- 
vented by legislation from providing road transport facilities of 
their own. It is clear that no firm in the country will entrust its 
goods to the Transport Board if it can carry them at less cost in 
its own vehicles. We do not believe that it would be feasible to 
eliminate the private ownership of commercial vehicles, and for 
that reason our National Transport Board would inevitably provide 
road transport facilities in an attempt to secure the traffic. Thus 
parallel services by road and rail would not necessarily disappear. 

Between transport in South Africa and transport in Great 
Britain there is necessarily a great gulf fixed. In the one country, 
facilities limited in variety and degree extend for great distances 
through thinly populated areas; in the other, facilities are 
extremely diverse, incredibly numerous and hopelessly complex. 
‘It may be of interest, however, to glance at the methods by 
which the South African Government’ has endeavoured to co- 
ordinate road and rail services within its own territory. The 
Motor Carrier Transportation Act regulates transport conditions 
within those areas and routes in, or along which, motor transport 
is well established. The control of transport within these areas 
or routes is vested in a Road Transportation Board consisting of 
three members appointed by the Crown, none’ of whom is an 
officer or servant of the railway administration. To this extent 
it may be said to be equivalent to our suggested National Trans- 
port Board. Within each scheduled transportation area, and 
upon each transportation route, the Board acts through a local 
board, also of three members. 

All road transport within transportation areas and roads is 
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licensed, and before any new licence can be, granted the local 
board is required to take into consideration (1) the ability of the 
applicant to conduct an efficient service, (2) the requirements of 
the public, (3) the nature of the proposed service and the charges 
at which it will be provided, (4) the extent to, which the new service 
will adversely affect existing transportation facilities, (5) the 
possibility of co-ordinating the proposed service with existing 
transport services, and (6) the wishes of any local authority 
interested. Existing licences may be called in, or the number of 
vehicles operating under licence may be arbitrarily reduced, by 
the local board at any time. In effect, therefore, the local boards 
of South Africa are operating much as our contemplated Transport 
Council (Road Transport) might be expected to do, except that 
they deal on their own initiative with any attempt by road 
transport to. impinge upon the functions and services of the 
railways, whilst, under our proposal, such action would frequently 
be taken by the council of the industry at the instigation of the 
co-ordinating National Transport Board. 

It is necessary to recognise, however, that conditions in South 
Africa and Great Britain are widely different ; it.does not follow, 
therefore, that control by territories would be practicable in this 
country. Indeed, having regard to the infinite complexity. of 
roads and services of all kinds, we doubt if any coherent scheme 
upon these lines would be feasible within Great Britain. Similarly, 
although an increased measure of co-ordination is both practicable 
and needed, we doubt whether at this hour of the day it would be 
possible in Britain to make road transport entirely subservient to 
the railways. Incidentally, it may be remarked that even in 
South Africa it is not an offence for a firm to deliver its goods in 
its own vehicles, or for the purchaser to fetch and transport them 
in his own vehicle, 

It is particularly interesting, as illustrating the strength of 
our contention that the private ownership of commercial vehicles 
constitutes the greatest hindrance to the co-ordination of trans- 
port upon a truly satisfactory basis, that it is precisely this factor 
which appears to, have constituted the chief difficulty in South 
Africa.. In the first Annual Report issued by the Central Road 
Transportation Board we learn that the Board and local boards 
have as far as possible left unrestricted the normal transport operation of 
the merchants; traders, industrialists, manufacturers or others affected by 
the provisions of the Act, [and that] within their normal distribution areas 
their transport operations are unhampered even though such operations 
are conducted for considerable distances on routes parallel with the railway 
or established road transport services. 


The South African Transport Board has found it possible to 
prevent the merchant or trader from acting as a general transport 
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agent, but neither desirable nor practicable to compel him to 
use what is virtually a State-controlled transport agency, for the 
conveyance of his own goods. Thus there vanishes the dream of 
the perfect co-ordination of national transport. 

Our National Transport Board will be able to pay its way 
only in so far as it can compete economically with the commer- 
cial vehicles that a firm may purchase for itself, and this fact 
necessarily pre-supposes ‘the ‘continued existence | of. facilities 
which are redundant in the sense that they duplicate other 
essential services, but essential, as the Salter Committee assumed, 
as a safeguard against the possibility of monopolistic abuse. We 
do not, however, seek to minimise the advantage which the 
Board would possess in its ability to quote a flat rate for the 
transport of goods and to decide for itself the particular form of 
transport which should be employed. Thus, for example, the 
volume of business at its disposal should enable the Board to run 
one full lorry where at present we have three lorries only partially 
filled. This fact, whilst reducing the dangerous congestion on 
the roads, should materially assist to reduce transport charges. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the privately owned com- 
mercial vehicle as a factor in transport cannot be overestimated. 
With the advent of the internal combustion engine the delivery 
van or lorry established itself at the root of all transport problems, 
and it remains as much the problem of a hypothetical Transport 
Board as it has been the problem of the railways. An organisation 
embracing’ the entire transport of the country can become a 
possibility only in so far as it is able to meet. by low charges and 
in other ways the competition of the privately owned commercial 
vehicle. ; 

If we have appeared in this article to attach undue importance 
to the difficulties which beset this question, we have done'so, not 
because we do not believe that co-ordination is desirable, but 
because, in our opinion, this project can be made so fruitful in the 
national interests that it would be little short of a disaster if it 
were approached from the wrong standpoint. Bound up with 
this question of the co-ordination of transport is the problem of 
goods rates. Believing as we do that the day is not far distant 
when the country will be called upon, at least as regards its export 
trade, to think and to act.as a ‘unit, it seems to us that some form 
of co-ordination which can secure low, simple and standardised 
charges for all internal transport movements, and which at a 
moment’s notice can make a sweeping reduction in transport 
charges for goods destined for foreign parts, may be little short of 
an absolute necessity. 


C. H. STUART-WILLIAMS. 
ASHLEY BROWN. 
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Is THE SMALL FARMER DOOMED? 


IT now seems fairly certain that land settlement is to become part 
of our national agricultural policy, and that the hopes of those 
who have dreamed of thousands of our countrymen returning 
to the soil may be partially realised at an early date. How many 
are to be settled on the land which they or their forbears have 
forsaken is a question to which no one, not even the Government, 
can give an answer. But it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the number is likely to be anything approaching the 1,000,000 
mentioned by Mr. Lloyd George in the first exuberance of his 
‘ New Deal’ proposals. To start with, it is estimated that any 
man who hopes to make a living from the land must grow produce 
to the gross value of about £750 annually to leave a net margin 
of profit for decent existence, and £750,000,000 far exceeds our 
total imports of food, including wines and tobacco. Mr. Lloyd 
George can hardly have been serious when he proposed this. in 
the same breath that called attention to the need of restoring our 
international trade. If we settled even 250,000 on the land 
and made room for their produce, we should be in a good way 
to lose, not only the remnants of our foreign trade, but our 
Dominions as well. 

Moreover, there are only a limited number of food products 
which small-holders can profitably grow. To attempt cereal 
production on a 5-acre or even a 50-acre holding is to court 
disaster, and mutton, lamb, and beef, production is not a small 
man’s job. A certain amount of calf-rearing, in conjunction with 
butter-making, is possible, and there is very wide scope for 
increased pig production (we import {45,000,000 worth of pork 
products annually), provided we do not worry too much about 
how the Danes are to find the means of paying for the coal, 
bicycles, motor cars, and textiles we expect them to buy from us. 
There is scope for more fruit to be grown, for fruit-eating is on 
the increase, and the expansion of the home industry need not 
all be lopped off the {12,000,000 worth of non-tropical fruits we 
import. If we seriously set about providing cleaner and cheaper 
milk and advertising it, the present so-called surplus that 
embarrasses the Milk Board would very quickly disappear. If 
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we increased our consumption from one-third of a pint to only 
half a pint (a pint is a normal figure for countries comparable to 
our own), nearly all the milk at present sold off the farms would 
then be going into liquid consumption. There is still room for 
more of the {17,000,000 worth of eggs we import to be produced 
at home, although not as much as our economic nationalists 
pretend, for some of these eggs are eaten by the very poor who 
cannot afford English eggs at many. seasons of the year, and 
others come in when our supplies are low. But there is room for, 
say, another £3,000,000 a year to be spent on English eggs if the 
price is kept down to reasonable limits. Our lamentable arrange- 
ments for producing table poultry, that give us so much dear, 
unattractive chicken meat, could also probably be improved 
sufficiently to create an increased demand equal to the £3,000,000 
worth we import. We import also about £11,000,000 worth of 
vegetables. At least half of these come at seasons of the year 
when we cannot produce the particular variety. So the scope 
for vegetables, at present consumption, could hardly exceed 
£5,500,000. 

If we allow, say, £25,000,000 for increased pig production, 
£10,000,000 for increased milk sales and {5,000,000 for increased 
fruit production, and add these to the {11,500,000 representing 
increased production of eggs, poultry and vegetables, we obtain 
a total of £51,500,000 as a rough indication of our possibilities 
for agricultural expansion in commodities suitable for small- 
holders—assuming, of course, that we have not put out of business 
so many people engaged in international trade that consumption 
has decreased. But existing farmers and others not dependent 
upon any Government scheme for their farming would absorb 
part of this, particularly in respect of the two most important 
items—pigs and milk. It would not be unfair to assume they 
might produce half this increase, leaving £25,250,000 for new 
small-holders and family farmers. If it is true that a farm must 
produce a minimum of £750 worth of food to give the occupier 
a reasonable living (and few farmers would claim to be making 
more than 12} per cent. net profit on their output), the scope for 
new small-holders would appear to be about 33,000, assuming 
they were all established on farms of this minimum scale. The 
calculation can only be a very rough one, but it is sufficient to 
show that it is impossible to think of putting anything like 
1,000,000 additional men on the land, and how difficult it would 
be to establish even 100,000. 

There are, however, other important considerations. We are 
assuming that everyone is eating as much as he needs, whereas 
we know perfectly well that this is not so. A large proportion— 
far too large a proportion—of our population is suffering from 
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malnutrition, and: much of this is under-nutrition. Numerous 
reports from county medical officers show cases of rickets that 
amount to 30 per cent. of the children examined, and although 
‘the dole’ may be sufficient to keep the unemployed from real 
destitution, there must be few of those who receive it who would 
not eat considerably more if they. were employed at a reasonable 
wage. Consumption is rising as the standard of living among 
other sections of the community improves. Between 1909 and 
1924-27 there was an increase of 7 per cent., and between 1924-27 
and 1932 there was an increase of 10 per cent. This has saved 
us from 105,000 tons more mutton and lamb added to the glut, 
193,000 tons of bacon, 147,000 tons of butter, 176,000 tons of 
fruit, 1,700,000,000 eggs, and 106,000,000 gallons of milk. No 
one, therefore, is more interested than the British farmer in a 
rising standard of living in this country. To no one is it more 
important that the wheels of international trade should be set 
going again. There is little ultimate benefit if an extra man put 
into employment in Bedfordshire merely puts a purchaser of 
British goods in Denmark out of a job. We need to bring an 
additional amount of food into consumption. The miners who 
will hew the coal for the Irish Free State under the new Anglo- 
Irish Treaty will be customers who were lost and are now found 
again for English beef-steak. Those farmers who press for 
increasingly drastic reductions of all imports are surely trying 
to dig their own graves. We need to be insulated against imported 
food that is really dumped, for that disorganises the market and 
brings little real benefit to anyone. We may even need reasonable 
assurance that what we hope to produce for a year ahead will 
find a market. But the hope of the British farmer, and of the 
the new settlers we may establish on the land, is a revival of 
international trade to increase purchasing power and a cheapening 
of food between the farm and the larder to encourage consumption. 

We must not forget, however, that if we succeed in settling 
some of the unemployed on the land they will become producers 
and also consumers of an additional amount of food which they 
will grow for themselves and which formerly they would not 
have purchased. Their standard of living, so far as food con- 
sumption is concerned, will have risen, and so they will have 
added to the total sum of the world’s prosperity. Finally, there 
is the fact that our population is expected to increase by some- 
thing under 7,000,000 in the present decade. 

Taking all these things into consideration, therefore, there is 
a certain amount of scope for land settlement in this country. 
Not for 1,000,000 fresh men on the land, or anything like it. 
If everything is included, there might be room for 75,000 
settlers and perhaps for another 50,000 employed on farms that 
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have taken their share in. the expansion. But allowance for 
extra employees on/the existing farms must, be made with the 
greatest reserve... Not only is the machine replacing hand labour, 
but also there is a general tendency towards more efficient organisa- 
tion of labour.. Many farms in the old. days were absurdly 
over-staffed, and farmers now are finding that, on a fair-sized 
farm, the same amount of work can be done with at least one man 
less when they give the labour side of their business their really 
close attention. It is also to be feared that the unemployment 
insurance scheme for farm workers will probably add at. least to 
seasonal unemployment, for farmers, who are a kind-hearted 
race, will no longer have the same qualms in standing a man or 
two off in the slack months, The estimate of 50,000 is a very 
arbitrary one, and, for what it is worth, may surely be regarded 
as on the generous side. It means an extra hand on one holding 
in every eight in the country, including the smallest. 

Let it be granted, then, that there is room, for a moderate 
number of extra men to make a living from the land. The next 
question is, Is there the land available for them to make a living 
from ? Without sending them to Dartmoor or the sandy wastes 
of the Surrey border, there is quite a fair amount of land fit for 
cultivation that is not being used. . Inquiries initiated when 
Dr. Addison was Minister of Agriculture elicited that fact. But 
the bulk of the land would have to come by dividing up large 
farms or estates as they became available. Local authorities are 
supposed to do this under the various Small-holding Acts, but, 
like most official bodies and persons, the majority of local autho- 
rities find it much safer to refrain from doing things rather than 
to do them, and certainly they find it far less\trouble, Moreover, 
county, councils, and especially county council committees that 
deal with agricultural matters, are largely composed of farmers, 
and farmers on the whole have an in-born hatred of small-holdings. 
But if all the county councils of England and Wales established 
as many small-holders in proportion to their area as Cambridge, 
Norfolk and Somerset, the number of council holdings to-day 
would be nearly 100,000. This will give a rough idea of the 
possibilities for the expansion of small-holdings without doing 
anything in| the least revolutionary. It may be, noted, inci- 
dentally, that the number of small-holdings has dwindled by 
60,000 since. 1885. 

But it may be) that the biggest problem of all is neither 
making room for the men nor finding the land for them, but 
enabling them to make a living when they are there. Hitherto 
this has not been so difficult. All over Europe, and perhaps all 
over the world, it has been the peasant farmer who has withstood 
best the times of depression. In our own country the 1908 Act 
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settled 14,000 on the land, of which only 6 per cent. have failed. 
The 1919 Act dumped down 22,000 small-holders. Many of them 
had no previous experience, and all were left to fend for them- 
selves, with no organisation and little instruction. Yet the last 
inquiry into their condition showed that only ro per cent. of 
them had failed, although they went into farming when prices 
were at their peak. The resilience of the peasant farmer in time 
of slump is due partly to the high degree of personal care he gives 
to his holding, but far more to the fact that his family work for 
little or no wages, and as prices fall he lives more and more off the 
produce of his land and buys less and less from outside—not only 
in the way of food, but also of other goods. In other words, he 
meets the situation by tightening his belt, working longer hours 
for less money, and generally accepting a lowered standard of 
living. It is a debatable point as to whether he will continue to 
accept such conditions as the general standard of living rises. 
But even granted that he is prepared to sell his time and his 
enjoyment of more goods and amenities in return for his inde- 
pendence and chances of good money in a favourable year, there 
have been developments in the past two years that might con- 
ceivably prevent him from striking even this bargain. Progress 
in organisation and in agricultural engineering is challenging, 
for the first time, the small-holder in his own particular provinces 
of market gardening and poultry keeping. Until now farming 
has escaped the worst effects of the Industrial Revolution. From 
Ireland to the steppes of Tartary, from Scandinavia to Italy, the 
peasant farmer has carried on with his small plots of land as 
unchanged as when the weaver’s factory was his cottage. The 
weaver found himself gathered up and concentrated with hundreds 
of others in the mills. The peasant escaped such a fate because 
the land could not be concentrated under a roof. But we are 
beginning to realise that the land, nevertheless, can be regarded 
as a factory. In the last of those excellent reports published by 
the Cambridge School of Agriculture, the one common factor to 
all the most successful farms surveyed was the ‘ factory ’ frame 
of mind of their cultivators. Thus all these successful farms 
have a turnover of capital quicker than the average, a higher 
output per {100 spent on labour, and a more skilful use of by- 
products than is found on the normal farm. Evidence of the 
same tendency may be deduced from the fact that although in 
1934 we hada bigger acreage of crops, and maintained more 
cattle and more pigs than in 1933, yet 27,800 fewer workers on 
the land could find employment. 

In market gardening revolutionary things are happening. 


1 An Economic Survey of Agriculture in the Eastern Counties of England 
(price 2s. 6d., post 3d., from Cambridge University). 
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In Wiltshire and in Suffolk—doubtless in other counties as well— 
there are general farmers who have begun to grow Brussels sprouts 
by the 300 acres or so. For the small man, 5 acres was a big 
crop, but drought or frost might ruin it, or he might find difficulty 
in marketing such a small consignment. The 300-acre man, on 
the other hand, can manage the greater part of the cultivation 
of the crop with the machinery he already has for his other 
operations. If frost spoils it, he can feed it to his live-stock, and 
he can market only the best at a good price, consuming the lower 
grades on his farm. The salesmen are anxious to contract for his 
fairly large supplies of good stuff. 

In the Vale of Evesham it is the same story. There the 
writer met last summer a market gardener with a 20-acre holding. 


Formerly this holding employed ten men—half a man per acre. 
Now the roto-tiller cultivates the land by power and has reduced 


the economic size of the staff to six men. There are a few times 
in the year, however, when these six men are rather too few, 
although the machinery would deal with five times the present 
acreage. The owner of the farm therefore finds that his ‘ economic 
unit ’ would be 100 acres and thirty men. 


Not far away the Bomford brothers are making history * 


and, incidentally, adding to the difficulty of these problems. 
They have introduced machinery not only for inter-row cultiva- 
tion of market garden crops, but also for inter-plant cultivation. 
Their hoes, drawn by tractor with a driver and one operator, are 
doing the work of about twenty casual labourers and with greater 
accuracy. A fair day’s work among the strawberries for one of 


these machines is about 1} acres, which is four or five times what 
can be done with a hand hoe. A transplanting machine for 
cabbages has changed the economics of cabbage-planting out of 
all knowledge by planting at the rate of 150 per minute, employing 
three men or five, according to the spacing of the plants. The 
men work seated, and so can endure long hours without fatigue. 
With this crop, as with others, the Bomfords record better 
results from machine work than from hand planting, although 
they can give no reason for it. Half of a 600-acre arable farm 
has now been turned by the brothers into a market garden, yet 
the labour employed ‘is actually a little less—thirty men against 
thirty-five. Anyone with experience of intensive farming will 
realise what a revolution this means. ' 

Again, in the Thames valley, Mr. F. A. Secrett, pioneer of 
market gardening on the grand scale, is producing something like 
400 acres of market garden crops. This employs an army of 
workers who can be concentrated upon a certain crop on a 


* See Pioneers in Power Farming, by C. S. Orwin. (Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford University, price 1s, 6d.) , 
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certain day, which enables crops to be planned for certain markets 
with remarkable exactness. Thus early lettuce is grown for sale 
to the North of England on May 15, when early Dutch lettuce 
finishes, and to come to an end on June 7, when Cheshire lettuce 
is ready. One of the farms makes its own rain. The device for 
making it is no mere garden hose and sprinkler, but an engineering 
work that has cost a sum running well into four figures. An oil 
engine taps an underground river and distributes the water to 
standpipes round the farm. Portable metal pipes, straddling 
the fields, are attached to the required standpipes, and the engine 
then pumps the water from the river and sprays the crops through 
holes punched in the portable pipes. But such water is lacking 
in some of the properties of real rain, so Mr. Secrett has installed 
a device of his own design in the engine-house that mixes air 
with the water. The quantity of air is adjustable, so it can be 
used to make anything from a downpour of.an inch in a few 
hours to a light mist that falls as gently as dew on the lettuces, 
Yet another contraption mixes small quantities of nitrate of soda 
with the water to feed the crops with ammonia at the same time 
as they are watered. In summer, therefore, when the fields are 
parched and Covent Garden is crying out for fresh lettuce, Mr. 
Secrett’s rain-making plant provides them. 

A few miles further on, almost in the middle of the bricks 
and mortar of Hounslow, Mr. Secrett has taken an odd patch of 
ground extending to 10 acres—a patch about the size of the 
collected gardens of a row of suburban villas. Yet this little 
piece of land in Whitton Dene Road is yielding £16,000 worth of 
‘French’ garden produce annually. The wages bill is £320 per 
acre, and every year 4000 tons of stable manure are laid upon 
the plot to make hot-beds for the frames. According to our 
estimate of £750 worth of produce to give a man a margin of 
profit to make a living from the soil, half an acre farmed on these 
lines should suffice for a small-holder. But this is what Mr. 


Secrett says about it : 


I can only make this enterprise a success because of my other farming 
operations. To get these large quantities of manure at the particular 
season of the year that I want them, I must make contracts for the whole 
year and use the remainder elsewhere. At certain times, sometimes on a 
particular day, I need a sudden concentration of skilled labour that I 
could not obtain unless I had other farms from which to draw it. Transport 
difficulties would be almost insuperable unless my other farming ventures 
provided me with a use for my own transport all the year round, and the 
same applies to much of my other machinery. 


In market gardening, therefore, which has always been 
regarded as the small cultivator’s special province, the large 
farmer, with his highly organised labour force, his new machines 
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and his large-scale operations, is appearing as a challenger far 
more dangerous than anyone thought possible three years ago. 
But how about egg production, the other department of’ agri- 
culture in which many have thought it possible for the small man 
to hold his own:? It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
general farmer, if he is willing to take the poultry side’ of his farm 
seriously, has advantages that no other producer can ‘hope to 
enjoy. His birds can range over the stubble, picking up, under 
natural and healthy conditions, grain fallen to the ground ‘at 
harvest time which otherwise would have been wasted. The in- 
creasingly heavy toll of disease, that the Poultry Commissioners 
in their recent Report found so disturbing, is certainly due in 
considerable part to the great increase in small poultry farms 
of an acre or two, where the birds live in cramped conditions, 
making the ground in time ‘ poultry sick.’’ We have not, it.is to 
be feared, seen the worst of this yet: But the general farmer 
can be continually moving his poultry flock on to fresh land. 
Not only need he run no risk of souring his land with his poultry, 
but, in addition, the recent developments in folding the birds 
over pasture by means of movable ‘units turns them into a first- 
class asset to the soil, which is enriched by the regulated manuring 
that they give it. The general farmer can add this value to his 
poultry flock, but the very small farmer must regard this too 
intensive manuring as a liability for which he must make deduc- 
tions. The general farmer running a poultry flock can make 
Nature his ally ; the intensive small producer must try to com+ 
promise with her, and that always costs money. 

And there it is. The whole situation is changing and the 
conditions for land settlement are already quite different from 
those when Dr. Addison contemplated his well-thought-out land 
schemes in 1930. What might have been a sound scheme two 
years ago would be a gamble to-day, and may well be an 
anachronism by this time next year. 

There are two ways of approaching the problem. One ‘of 
them is obvious, and at first sight easy and even idealistic ; the 
other is difficult, and some will think it has a nasty, commercial 
flavour to it. The easy way is the policy of restriction : restriction 
either by artificially maintaining prices at a level that would let 
the large, highly organised farm make a big profit in order that 
the small man might make a living ; or restriction by giving 
quotas to home producers so as to make certain that the small 
men are not displaced. Quite an attractive case can be made 
on behalf of this alternative by using a judicious mixture of 
economics with sociology and a leavening of traditional talk 


about the land. One can point to the prospective picture of 
honest men whose roots are embedded in the soil, men who can 
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be counted upon to be content with little and always vote Con- 
servative, who live simple, Arcadian lives in healthy, peace-giving 
contact with the soil, in perpetual suspension, between Mother 
Earth and God’s blue sky. But will they always be content to 
work from dawn to dusk if the general standard of living rises and 
they find themselves unable to purchase the luxuries and amenities 
that have become necessities to workers in the towns? Is the 
land as healthy as is so easily imagined when one compares the 
tumble-down rural cottage, with its sweating walls and inadequate 
supplies of drinking water and the medizval sanitary arrangements 
of many a village, with housing conditions in a modern town? 
Can we successfully arrest. commercial history to isolate a small 
body of peasants in the backwater of a past order? And will 
honest sweat and long toil in the fields, satisfying as they are in 
many ways, continue for ever to be a goal of human achievement 
that is a reward in itself? The best thing that can be said for 
this picture is that it is an infinitely more attractive one than 
that of the depressed. areas. But have we no better dreams? 
As for maintaining prices at a high level to cover up a possible 
inefficiency of the small-holder system, this article has already 
tried to indicate that the chief hope of making room for the 
extra food these extra men on the land would produce lies in 
cheapening food. Ina smaller way, we see to-day milk distri- 
butors’ charges kept unnecessarily high in order that small distri- 
butors may not be driven out of business. The result is expensive 
milk and a low national milk consumption, injuring everyone 
concerned except a small body of distributors. We cannot accept 
with satisfaction a policy that lowers the general standard of 
living in order that a selected section may benefit. 

There is, however, another line of approach to the problem, 
more difficult because it lies over more or less uncharted country. 
We can accept the changed conditions—the tendency towards 
standardisation of goods, the bulk buying and selling; the sub- 
stitution of machine for hand labour—and, although we may 
deplore them, try to devise a plan that fits in with these realities, 
We can establish the new settlers in groups, each group to have 
but one agency for buying and selling. That alone would remove 
one of the greatest disabilities that the small farmer now suffers, 
In branches of farming for which marketing schemes already 
exist, the selling agency would be no more than a collecting and 
forwarding centre to reduce transport charges. Each group 
could also come under the care of an educational expert who 
would arrange lectures and demonstrations for disseminating 
the fruits of modern agricultural research and who would be at 
hand to give advice when asked for it. The group would organise 
its own transport services and make bulk contracts for buying 
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manure, fertilisers, feeding-stufis, seeds, etc, It is: doubtful if 
the group could organise the sudden concentration of labour that 
Mr. Secrett finds so valuable at certain. seasons; but here the 
small-holder’s family would have to come to, the rescue, remem- 
bering that under the old individualistic régime they would have 
been working overtime, not just occasionally, but always. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that Mr. Secrett’s skilful organisa- 
tion was devised largely to compete with the advantages of 
family labour on Continental-farms.,. It is difficult, however, to 
see how the smal] poultry farmer in the group would enjoy the 
same advantages as the large mixed farmer, for it hardly seems 
practical to think of the group owning collectively pasture and 
arable land for ranging and folding chicken. A.certain amount 
of chicken folding might be done if there were small dairy farms 
in the group. 

There remains the question of/ machinery, which. is likely to 
play an increasingly important part. It would be uneconomic, 
absurd, and in many cases impossible, for every small-holder to 
be completely equipped with his own set of machinery for all 
operations. But we are always told that the co-operative owner- 
ship of machinery ‘ will never work, because everyone wants the 
same machine on the same day.’ The excuse has become so 
axiomatic, so hoary with age and hallowed by tradition, that it 
is time someone gave it a good poke to see if it is really alive or 
only a bogy. It is ridiculous that thousands should be con- 
demned to unnecessary toil and penury for such a childish 
excuse—an excuse that smacks so strongly of the kind of reason 
so often given when someone does not want to bother to think 
something out. Those 100 acres at Evesham which the market 
gardener mentioned above says are now his ‘economic unit’ 
must be cultivated and cropped in a satisfactory manner, whether 
they belong to one man or to twenty, and he himself has admitted 
that his unit of machinery will do it. Some of those very farmers 
who, working on a larger scale, condemn the co-operative owner- 
ship of machinery as impracticable are themselves proving that 
it is not. A single firm providing threshing machinery, steam 
ploughing tackle, and the enormous new machines that now 
plough and cultivate a farm by contract is often to be found 
working for a group of farmers in a district quite satisfactorily. 
It is extremely unlikely that every man in a group of small- 
holders would have the use of the machinery always at the exact 
moment he would like to have it; but in all these matters, 
including compulsory allegiance to the commodity marketing 
boards, it is a question of making a compromise, of weighing up 
a number of rights and liberties and deciding which are the more 
worth keeping. There is no such thing as absolute liberty in 
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human society. Most people would surely consider they had 
more freedom of spirit ‘and action—not to mention freedom 
from anxiety—if they were working, say, eight hours a day for 
a fair living from their own piece of land, with a share in the 
machinery that lightened their toil for them, than’ if they were 
putting in a twelve-hour day for a pittance with no machinery to 
save them the dullest and heaviest part of their labour. Lord 
Lymington has visualised * the progressive private landowner as 
regaining his position in agriculture by providing drying plants, 
threshing tackle, packing and collecting stations, depéts and 
dairies for the farmers on his estate. If such organisation is 
necessary for the larger tenant farmers, it is surely far more 
essential to a group of small-holders. Willingness to agree to 
such a system and an undertaking to use the machinery provided 
by the group might be made a condition of acceptance as one of 
its members. 

To sum up. There is room for perhaps another 75,000 small 
cultivators on the land, but only provided that (1) food is cheapened 
to the consumer rather than made more expensive, and (2)’ the 
purchasing power of the 93 per cent. of the community not engaged 
in farming is raised from its present level. The farmer is as 
interested as anyone else in the restoration of international trade. 
There should be no real difficulty in finding land for them, but the 
tendency of modern developments in farming is for the smaller 
man to find it increasingly hard to compete with the larger. Ifit 
should be agreed (and this is open to question) that it is desirable 
to encourage these small, individual units, then the only practical 
means of enabling them to meet modern conditions with the 
hope of extracting a decent living from the land is to settle them 
in groups, with compulsory co-operation in buying, selling, pro- 
cessing, and ownership of machinery. 


L. F, EASTERBROOK. 


* See Horn, Hoof and Corn, pp. 54-55, 
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TELEVISION 


TELEVISION is the name given to the technical art of reproducing 
images of stationary or moving objects ata distance. Ever 
since the invention of the speaking telephone which reproduced 
sounds made at a distance, the idea was cherished by inventors 
that the same thing might perhaps be done for vision. The 
discovery that the material selenium could have its conductivity 
for electricity altered by light thrown on it provided the starting- 
point for the early experiments of Bidwell, Llewelyn Atkinson, 
Nipkow, Weiller, and others. But it was not until 1926, when 
J. L. Baird gave his first public demonstrations, that modern 
progress in the subject can be said to have begun. The basic truth 
connected with it is the persistence of vision, or the fact that an 
impression made on the retina of the human eye remains for a 
small fraction of a second after the stimulus of the incident light 
is withdrawn. It is in virtue of this persistence that when a 
lighted squib is whirled round we see a circle of light or when a 
meteor shoots across the sky we see a streak of light. 

The same effect renders. possible the ‘moving picture.’ In 
this case a series of photographs are taken at regular very small 
intervals of time of some scene on a film. Each picture differs 
very slightly from the preceding or following picture. These are 
projected in succession on a screen. During the operation of 
changing the picture the screen is left dark, but the image of 
the picture just withdrawn lingers in the eyes of the spectators 
and slightly overlaps the picture which next appears and so gives 
the illusion of viewing moving objects. If it were not for this 
persistence, neither moving pictures nor television would be 
possible for us, It is possible that it is more pronounced in some 
persons’ eyes than in those of others. Suppose, then, that we take 
any black and white picture—say, a photograph of a face—and 
tule across it thirty lines, dividing it up into thirty narrow strips 
of equal width.. An examination of each strip will show it to 
consist of little patches—some white, some black, some an inter- 
mediate shade, If we were to cause a ray of light to create a small 
illuminated area or spot of light on the photograph not wider than 
each strip and make it move along each narrow strip in succession, 
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when the spot passes over a white patch a good deal of light will 
be reflected from the paper; but when the spot passed over a 
biack patch very little light would be scattered, and for patches 
of intermediate grey shade light would be reflected of correspond- 
ing intensity. This process of causing a small spot of light to travel 
over an object or a picture in a series of closely adjacent parallel 
lines is called ‘ scanning’ it. Suppose, then, that at a distant 
place another similar small spot\of light is made to scan a white 
screen and that by some means this second spot is made to keep 
step with the one scanning the picture, or to be always in the 
same relative position on the screen as the fitst spot is on the 
picture and to vary in brightness in accordance with the light 
reflected from the picture at the place where the first spot happens 
to be. If these two spots moved slowly and in step we could 
follow them with the éye in their journeys. If they completed 
all their journeys, say, in one-twentieth of a second we should see 
on the white reception screen a reproduction of the portrait, very 
fairly shown, because the eye looking at it would integrate into 
one visual impression all the spots of light due to persistent 
vision. This, then, is the broad general principle of television. 

We have next to explain how the scanning spot at the sending 
end is made to produce an electric current exactly proportional 
to the intensity of the light scattered at any moment from the 
spot of light scanning the object or picture. This depends on a 
wonderful set of discoveries with regard to light and electricity 
called the photo-electric phenomena. 

In the course of his researches on electric-wave production 
Hertz noticed that when light, especially violet light, was 
allowed to fall on a metal ball it facilitated the discharge of 
negative electricity from it. In other words, the light helps 
electrons to get out of the metal. This effect varies much with 
different metals and light of different colours or wavelengths. It 
is called the photo-electric effect. It is very considerable in the 
case of the alkali metals, sodium, potassium, or cesium. The 
curious fact is that it does not take place at all unless the vibra- 
tions of the light exceed a certain number per second, which is 
fixed for each particular metal. Thus for zinc violet light will 
cause an electron escape, but red light will not. It is the same 
with the photographic phenomena. We can use a red lamp light 
in our dark room without risk of spoiling plates, but a very little 
white or violet light fogs our plates. A modern photo-electric cell 
is, then, constructed in the following manner: A sheet of silver 
is coated with a thin film of cesium and the sheet is enclosed in a 
glass bulb highly exhausted of its air. In front of the cesium is a 
grid or network of metal, and connexions with the grid and the 
plate are sealed through the glass bulb. A battery of cells 
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supplying a steady voltage has its negative terminal connected 
to the silver plate and its positive through a high-resistance coil 
to the grid. If light falls on the cesium it emits electrons which 
are supplied by the battery, and these pass across to the grid and 
neutralise the positive charge on it. Hence an electric current 
flows in the battery circuit and a fall of potential is created down 
the high resistance. Such a photo-electric cell constitutues an 
electric ‘ eye,’ and it can be made more sensitive by placing a 
small quantity of an inert gas such as argon in the bulb. Its 
response to light is absolutely instantaneous, and the electric 
current produced by it is proportional to the quantity of light 
falling on the cell. 

The cell is used as follows: The slender beam of light which 
creates the scanning spot passes through an opening in a screen, 
on the farther side of which a number of photo cells are arranged. 
The scanning beam falls, say, on a human face, and light is scat- 
tered from the spot to an amount which depends on the nature of 
the surface on which the spot falls, whether light or dark, flesh, 
hair or garment. This scattered light falls upon the sensitive 
surface of the photo-electric cells, and it generates in them an 
electric current which is proportional to the amount of light 
scattered and therefore to the brightness of the surface of the 
spot at that moment. This current can then be amplified by 
thermionic valves, just as in the case of the ordinary wireless 
receiver, to any required amount. In order to propagate this 
effect to a distance we have to generate, exactly as in the case 
of broadcasting of speech or music, a radiation of electromagnetic 
waves of a certain wavelength. The electric current which is 
created or controlled by the photo-electric cells can be used to 
modulate or vary the amplitude of these radiated electric waves, 
just as in the case of sound broadcasting it is the microphone 
current which is so used. 

There is, however, a great difference between the two cases of 
sound and sight broadcasting which must be explained later on. 
Meanwhile, we may point out the methods employed to create the 
scanning spot and cause it to make its repeated displaced journeys 
over the object to be televised. There are several methods now 
used. One is by the use of a metal disk having in it a set of small 
holes arranged in a spiral of one turn. The holes are equidistant, 
but each successive hole is a little nearer the centre of the disk. 
This disk was invented by a Polish electrician in the last century 
named Nipkow. If the disk is placed in a parallel beam of light 
and revolved quickly by an electric motor, the holes permit a 
slender beam of light to pass, and a series of such beams can 
Sweep across an object placed on the opposite side of the 
disk to the light source. The holes are so placed that each 
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beam is shifted a little above or to one side of the previous 
beam. 

Another appliance is the Weiller mirror drum which is em- 
ployed by Mr. J. L. Baird. In this case a drum or wheel has 
mirrors attached to its circumference. One of these has its plane 
parallel to the axis of revolution of the drum, and each successive 
mirror is tilted over at gradually increasing angles. When a 
slender beam of light is allowed to fall on the mirrors it is caused 
to sweep across an object in gradually shifted lines so as to scan 
it in a certain number of journeys. There is a third method, due 
to Jenkins, which employs a glass disk with the edge bevelled off 
at gradually increasing angles. In any case, the essential elements 
of the television transmitter are the scanning beam and the photo- 
electric ‘eye.’ Then at the receiving end we have a similar spot 
of light which has to move exactly in step with the transmitting 
spot and to be modulated in brightness exactly in accordance 
with the light scattered from the transmitting spot. 

In the less recent television demonstrations the spot at the 
receiving end was created by the use of the spiral hole disk of 
Nipkow or by the mirror drum as above described. It will not 
be necessary to describe in detail these former mechanical 
systems of reception, because they have all been, in fact, replaced 
and rendered somewhat antiquated by a far more useful type of 
appliance called the cathode-ray tube. The drum and disk 
receivers are limited by the impossibility of safely causing any 
apparatus to revolve more quickly than at a certain rate without 
chance of accident or danger. In the cathode-ray tube the only 
motion is that of a column of electrons or particles of electricity 
which have quite negligible mass and inertia and can move with 
any required rapidity. The general construction of such a tube 
is as follows: A glass tube about 2 inches or more in diameter 
is expanded in one half into a cone the closed end of which is 
nearly flat or slightly curved. The inner side of this closed wide 
end is coated with a fluorescent material, the exact composition 
of which is generally a carefully guarded secret, but such materials 
are zinc sulphide, zinc silicate, or calcium tungstate. At the 
small end of the tube is a filament of tungsten or of platinum- 
iridium alloy coated with oxides of barium and strontium. This 
is called the cathode, and when heated by an electric current 
gives off electrons just as in the case of a thermionic valve used 
in radio receivers. _The tube is sealed and exhausted of its 
air. At a little distance in front of the cathode is placed a 
metal plate with a very small hole in it. This is called the 
anode or gun, and it is kept at a high positive voltage of 500 
to 2000 volts or more by a high-tension battery. Surrounding the 
cathode is a metal cylinder called the shield, which is kept nega- 
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tively electrified. The electrons emitted by the hot filament are 
attracted to the gun or anode, and they are all squeezed together 
by the electric action of the shield and shoot with great velocity 
through the hole in the anode. Then there are two pairs of slightly 
separated but parallel plates in sequence, with their planes at right 
angles, called the deflecting plates. The stream of electrons passes 
between these pairs of plates and, striking on the fluorescent screen, 
makes on it a very small brilliant point of light which may be of a 
green or blue or, better, of a white colour. By the electrification 
of the deflecting plates the direction of the stream of electrons is 
altered, and the spot can be made to move over the screen in any 
required manner. If, for instance, a difference of potential is made 
between one pair of plates, the bright spot, or place where the 
electrons hit the fluorescent screen, moves across from one side to 
the other of the screen. If it moves sufficiently quickly, we shall 
merely see a bright line. If the plate voltage is reversed and made 
much |higher, the spot will ‘ fly back’ so quickly that it cannot 
be seen. If the voltage of the other pair of plates is slightly 
raised and the voltage change repeated on the other pair, the spot 
will again move across the screen and fly back quickly. But the 
path of its line will be slightly higher or lower on the screen. If 
then these processes are repeated we can make the spot describe 
a close series of lines, and the effect on the eye is a uniform illu- 
mination of the screen, but there is really only one spot of light 
at one place at one time, and all the effect of uniform illumination 
is due to persistence of vision. In the next place, by slightly 
altering the shield tube voltage we can alter the apparent size of 
the spot and make it appear brighter or duller or nearly vanish. 

It is not possible to describe without many diagrams the 
arrangements by which it is possible to make the light spot on the 
fluorescent screen of the cathode-ray tube keep in step as regards 
position with the scanning spot at the transmission end and also 
alter in brightness exactly in the same manner. The reader must 
be referred for these technical details to books on television. 
Suffice it to say that the manufacture of these cathode-ray tubes 
has been brought to such perfection that we can use them as 
commercial appliances. 

Then it must be noted that with mechanical receivers it is not 
easy to obtain a closer scanning than corresponds to about thirty 
to fifty scanning lines per picture. But this does not give a 
sufficient detail in the image. It has been generally agreed that 
at least 180-line scanning must be used and a picture frequency of 
twenty-five pictures per second for high definition or multifigure 
pictures compared with the thirty-line scanning hitherto used. 

The next matter for notice is the necessity, generally speaking, 
for a short wavelength in the transmitter. Most people know 
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that the B.B.C. music and speech transmission is accomplished 
for Great Britain with electromagnetic waves of length from 
about 200 to 1500 metres, The frequency is reckoned in kilo- 
cycles—that means, the number of thousand vibrations per 
second. The kilocycles are obtained by dividing the number 
300,000 by the wavelength in metres. Each transmitting station 
has allotted to it a certain ‘ carrier frequency’ and also a cer- 
tain range on either side to give it, as it were, elbow room. In 
the case of sound broadcasting a width of 10 kilocycles, or 5 on 
each side, is sufficient elbow room. But for television this range 
is not nearly enough. The changes of amplitude of the carrier 
waves are then so sudden and extreme and irregular that a width 
of wave band of roo kilocycles is scarcely enough. Now it is easy 
to see that when the wavelength is long and frequency small we 
can only put a few wave-band widths in the space of one octave of 
vibration. But when the wavelength is small we can put in many 
more. For this reason it is essential to use a short wavelength of 
6 to 10 metres for television as compared with the 100 to 1500 
metre waves used for sound broadcasting. Some time back the 
Baird Television Company obtained a licence to use one of the 
towers of the Crystal Palace, which are nearly 600 feet high, 
for this purpose, and from an aerial at the top and a generating 
station at the bottom they can sprinkle down all over Greater 
London, and within a circle of 15 miles radius or so, 6-metre 
waves just as a fountain or lawn sprinkler sends down its drops 
of water all over a certain area. 

These 6-metre waves will not travel well over irregular ground, 
nor through buildings and houses, and hence it will be necessary 
to shower them down over selected areas from high towers, or 
pylons erected for the purpose. A beginning will probably be 
made for public television purposes at the Crystal Palace, where 
the Baird system has been in operation successfully for some time. 

Such being the general and brief description of the apparatus 
used, we may next consider to what uses television may be put 
for public entertainment or education. It is now possible to 
produce on a large cathode-ray tube a picture about 1 foot 
square or more well visible to thirty or so people in a large room 
from any point. It is possible, also, to project much larger 
pictures on a screen visible to a large audience. 

It is desirable, then, for the public to understand what is 
possible and what not possible for this new achievement of 
technical science. In the first place, the necessity for using a 
short electric wave, and therefore an aerial radiator placed at a 
great height, implies a special and expensive transmitting station, 
and only a few of these can be erected at once until the reaction 
of the public to this new entertainment is better known. The 
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same thing applies to the cost of cathode-ray receivers, which, it 
is said, will be at first from £50 to {80. No doubt mass production 
will decrease the cost, but this cannot begin until television 
transmission is fairly well provided. 

At present the limited degree of television which has been 
provided by the B.B.C. has been conducted with the normal 
medium-length waves employed in music broadcasting and also 
with a thirty-line picture for which mechanical receivers of 
simple construction have been available and much used. For 
the new high quality pictures of 180 lines, 6-metre wave, and 
twenty-five picture frequency, amateur construction of receivers 
will not be possible for a long time to come. 

We have next to discuss the problem of programmes. The 
characteristic of music and speech radio transmission is the 
practically unlimited amount of useful material available for 
broadcasting, but that is not the case at present for television, 
and hence there are many people who doubt the permanent 
entertainment value of television; and, in any case, the few 
initial stations and high cost of receivers will make it at first 
something of a luxury for a limited few. It will not be very 
satisfactory at first to attempt to ‘ televisionise’ a large scene 
with many small quick-moving figures in it, such as a cricket 
match. But it may be possible to do it for the finish at the 
winning-post of the University boat race or the Derby race. It 
is, however, now possible to photograph on a film with a ‘ movie’ 
camera a series of pictures and develop, wash, fix, wash and dry 
the film inside of one minute of time and then project it by a 
television transmitter which scans and sends out the series of 
views which can be picked up and seen as a moving picture by 
cathode-ray receivers. This increases greatly the possibilities 
compared with direct-object transmission. There is, however, a 
large and very useful educational purpose available for it. School 
lessons could be broadcast as at present, but music scores, maps, 
pictures, simple scientific experiments and teachers’ diagrams on 
a blackboard can all be shown to school classes of thirty to fifty 
children. Is there any reason why, except financial, this should 
not be done at once in London County Council schools ? 

It is to be hoped that television will not degenerate simply 
into a picture palace by the fireside or home ‘ movies ’ of the kind 
of which we have too many already. Appeal to the eye is far more 
powerful, as all advertisers know, than appeal to the ear. 

As regards television programmes, we are to be dependent on 


1 A short word is needed for the act or process of transmitting images by 
television apparatus. The word here used, ‘ televisionise,’ is too clumsy. How 
would ‘ telize’ do? It is a means of ‘ telling your eyes’ what is taking place at 
a distance. 
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the B.B.C. in future in regard to what we are to see as we are 
now in music and speech as to that we are to hear. The public 
have no direct control or voice in the matter or means of making 
their wishes known except by ‘ writing to the B.B.C.,’ who have 


been given absolute control of the most powerful means of 


influencing the public mind since the invention of printing.’ It 
is to be hoped that they will employ their enhanced powers wisely 
and well, not reducing the televisions merely to the level of a 
domestic cinema, but availing themselves of it as a great possible 
educational appliance. Many improvements will no doubt be 
made in the near future. Even now, as we write, it is under- 
stood that the Post Office Television Advisory Committee is 
considering the question of the transmission of Television elec- 
tric currents over a network of special type of cable rather than 
by the micro waves issued from aerials on high towers. 


* In the Morning Post of February 15, 1935, an important innovation was 
announced concerning radio broadcasting in France, in virtue of which listeners’ 
councils are to be formed which will be given a share in the power of forming 
programmes and the administration generally of radio stations. 
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UNPARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE 


In the House of Commons recently there were two curious cases 
in which abusive expressions, of a kind hitherto held to be un- 
parliamentary, were allowed to pass unreproved by the Chair. 
In one case, which has had wide publicity, a member in debate 
called the Prime Minister a coward, mountebank and swine. 
The House was in committee at the time, and the Chairman of 
Committees did not call the member to order. In the other case, 
which occurred a few days later, the Speaker’ was in the Chair. 
A member called his attention to the fact that another member had 
referred to him in debate as a toady and lick-spittle. The Speaker 
first replied that he was not quite sure what the words meant, 
and when a further protest was made to him he said, ‘I was 
under the impression that the hon. member who used those words 
really was not serious, and thought it was rather an amusing vein. 
Do those cases indicate that the bounds of parliamentary invec- 
tive and vituperation have been wider set ? 


The only way an M.P. can definitely find out whether a par- 


ticular piece of abuse which he is thinking of applying to an oppo- 
nent is or is not parliamentary is by using it. There is no official 
‘black list’ of ‘words and expressions. Even that great work 
Law and Usage of Parliament, compiled in the early ’sixties by 
Erskine May, Clerk of the House of Commons, and edited and 
enlarged by successive Clerks, affords but little guidance to a 
member with a turn for invective : 

The use of temperate and decorous language is never more desirable 


than when a member is canvassing the opinions and conduct of his oppo- 
nents in debate. . . . The imputation of bad motives, or motives different 


from those acknowledged, misrepresenting the language of another, or 
accusing in his turn of mis representation ; charging him with falsehood 
or deceit,or contemptuous or insulting language of any kind—all these 
are unparliamentary and call for prompt interference. 
In a note the book gives a list of the following words which 

have been declared unparliamentary : 

‘dodge’ ‘ jockeyed’ ‘ wind-bag’ ‘ hooligan’ 

‘ blackguard ’ ‘ traitor’ ‘ slanderer’ 

‘ hypocrites ’ ‘ pharisees’ ‘ cowardly’ 
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‘ offensive ’ * scurrilous > * dishonest ’ 
‘a scandal’ ‘ vicious and vulgar’ 
= insulting * *shabbily ’ ‘a dirty trick’ 
‘criminal’ ‘ disgraceful’ ‘wicked’ , 
‘corrupt’ ‘impudence’ ‘ impertinence ’ 


The censors of ‘ language ’ in the House of Commons are the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Committees, or, in a phrase 
commonly used, ‘ the Chair.’ They can back their decisions on 
questions of order by penalties. Refusal to withdraw offensive 
language, or to apologise for misbehaviour, is punished by exclu- 
sion from the House for the rest of the sitting. Should the direc- 
tion to leave the House be disregarded by the offending member, 
he is ‘ named ’ by the Speaker (which means referring the matter 
to the House). This involves suspension for five days for the first 
offence and twenty days for the second, and, if necessary, his 
removal from the House by force. 

Among the expressions I have heard ruled out of order are the 
following : 

‘Members opposite go to their constituencies with their 
mouths full of lies ’ ; 

: Nothing is too despicable for the Government to do in 
order to gain a point’ ; ‘ 

* If the hon. member opposite could only, be induced to act 
intelligently and in a gentlemanly manner ’ 

“The right hon. gentleman has resorted to another card 
trick’ ; 

‘ The denial of the hon. member is not worthy of credence’ ; 

* The hon. member is very loose in his statements ’ ; 

‘ The right hon. gentleman’s myrmidons ’ ; 

* Subservient creatures ’ ; 

‘ The right hon. gentleman has furnished a good example 
of the flippant audacity which usually characterises his 
speeches ’ ; 

‘ Cowardly attack ’ ; 

‘ Factious opposition ’ ; 

* Hollow pretence.’ 


The words ‘impertinent’ and ‘ impertinence’ have had a 
curious parliamentary history. Sometimes they have been 
condemned and sometimes overlooked. Disraeli was allowed, 
without rebuke from the Speaker (Shaw-Lefevre), to say that Sir 
Robert Peel (senior) was impertinent. But when Sir Edward 
Watkin said, with reference to Sir Robert Peel (junior), ‘I pass 
over the impertinence contained in a repetition of my own 
words,’ the Speaker (Brand) said, ‘Such an expression as has 
been used by the hon. member cannot be allowed in the House.’ 
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It was withdrawn. I remember Joseph Chamberlain in 1906 
angrily interrupting a criticism of him by Campbell-Bann ‘ 
then Prime Minister, saying that he was not going to be ‘ lessoned ’ 
by the right h@n. gentleman, and adding in his icily cutting tones, 
‘The right hon. gentleman’s interference I regard as entirely 
impertinent.’ Amid great uproar the Chairman of Committees 
(Emmott) was asked from the Liberal benches whether it was 
parliamentary to say that the Prime Minister was ‘ impertinent.’ 
He ruled that there had been no breach of order. This decision 
caused general surprise, having regard to the former ruling that 
the use of ‘ impertinent ’ was inadmissible. The Chairman, in fact, 
concluded that the word was used in the exceptional sense of 
irrelevance to the matter in hand (which on this occasion was 
open to doubt), and not in its general sense of a breach of good 
manners. When next his attention was called to the use of 
‘impertinence,’ he ruled that the word in its general sense only 
was disorderly. ‘ That was the sense in which I used it,’ said the 
offending member candidly. Thereupon the Chairman said he must 
withdraw it ; and he did. On a later day I heard the expression 
used in its generally accepted sense by Emmott himself, when 
repelling a reflection on his impartiality as a chairman. A Con- 
servative member, speaking in committee on the Budget, suggested 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been arranging with 
Emmott for the acceptance of a motion to closure the discussion. 
‘That,’ said Emmott indignantly, ‘is most impertinent.’ The 
House generally cheered. Probably this is the only time that 
the word in its unparliamentary sense has been used without a 
call to order. It raises the interesting question whether the 
Speaker or Chairman may call himself to order. 

A distinction has always been drawn between remarks adverse 
to a member as a man and remarks reflecting on a member as a 
politician. Expressions of the former kind are in all cases con- 
sidered unparliamentary, while those of the latter kind rarely 
meet with a reprimand from the Chair. Illustrations of both 
and how they are regarded by the Speaker were afforded one 
night in the session of 1896. The expressions were applied 
respectively to a prominent member of the Opposition and to the 
Leader of the House. It was said of the former that he had been 
a ‘monumental instance of inconsistency throughout his political 
life.’ Here we have an allusion to a member as a politician. It 
was met with cries of ‘ Order, order!’ and ‘ Withdraw, with- 
draw!’ from the Opposition benches; but Mr. Speaker Gully 
stopped them by saying, ‘The hon. member has not used any 
unparliamentary language.’ Later on in the debate the Leader 
of the House was told that ‘ by a “‘ subterfuge ” he was going to 
palm upon the House a resolution.’ ‘ That,’ said the Speaker, ‘ is 
Vor. CXVII—No. 697 n* 
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hardly proper language to use.’ The word ‘ subterfuge’ was 
withdrawn, and, amid laughter, ‘misapprehension’ was sub- 
stituted. 

To be told that one is a ‘monumental instance of political 
inconsistency ’ must surely be as offensive as to be charged with 
having resorted to a ‘ subterfuge ’ in parliamentary tactics. Yet 
the different reception given by the Speaker to the two personal 
allusions is in accordance with precedent. Nevertheless, there is 
always a tremendous show of indignation when ‘ inconsistency,’ 
whether ‘ monumental ’ or not, is bandied in deBate. No accusa- 
tion is repelled with greater heat ; and that it has not been made 
unparliamentary must be because it is an essential element of 
parliamentarianism. Indeed, if hon, members were not freely 
allowed to taunt each other with inconsistency, the business of 
the country could hardly be carried on, and certainly some hon, 
members would choke in their anger against the restrictions of the 
Chair. 

The exclamation ‘ Ah!’, short as it is, often means much. 
Henry Labouchere called attention to an Egyptian loan issued 
by a firm of financiers in which Goschen (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) years before had had an interest. In the course of 
Goschen’s explanation Labouchere ejaculated ‘Ah!’. It seemed 
to imply— I have you now.’ Goschen, in a voice hoarse with 
rage, demanded what Labouchere meant by his ‘ insolent inter- 
ruption.’ Labouchere’s reply was to ask Mr. Speaker Peel 
whether a member had the right to say of another that his 
interruption was insolent. ‘I hope,’ said the Speaker, ‘ the right 
hon. gentleman will withdraw the word [insolent], which is not 
parliamentary.’ Goschen complied, but added that he had used 
the word ‘ under considerable provocation.’ Labouchere’s ‘ Ah !’ 
was allowed to stand. 

The rulings of the Chair are occasionally contradictory in 
regard to particular expressions to which exception has been taken 
at various times. Mr. Hope (Chairman. of Committees) once 
ruled that ‘ impudence ’ is unparliamentary and that ‘ insolent’ 
is not. Mr. Lansbury had referred to the ‘ cynical impudence’ 
of a Minister : 

Tue CHAIRMAN.—I cannot allow the hon. member to use the word 
‘ impudence.’ 

Mr. Lanspury.—May I ask whether ‘ insolence ’ is a parliamentary 
expression ? 

THE CHAIRMAN.—It is not an unparliamentary expression. 

Mr. Lanspury.—Well, then, I will say the cynical insolence with which 
the right hon. gentleman has treated every argument put up. 





This is a good example of a ready ruling by the Chair. Accord- 
ing to the dictionaries, ‘ impudence ’ means bold-faced ; without 
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shame or modesty—a more offensive expression, surely, than 
‘insolence ’ in its meaning of contemptuous haughtiness towards 
others. There is another noteworthy ruling by Mr. Hope. 
Asked whether a reference by Saklatvala, the Communist 
member, to a soldier’s job as that of a ‘ hired assassin’ was 
in order, Mr. Hope said, ‘The rules of order do not coincide 
with the rules of good taste. The hon. member’s observations 
may or may not be in good taste, but they are not contrary to 
the rules of order.’ Expressions applied not to members but to 
persons outside the House are not out of order, however objec- 
tionable. Mr. J. H. Thomas once caused some uproar by applying 
the word ‘ humbug’ to a tariff offer to Great Britain made by 
the Canadian Premier. When called to order he withdrew the 
word as a description of the man, but stuck to it as a descrip- 
tion of the proposal. ‘The word “ humbug”’,’ said Mr. Speaker 
FitzRoy, ‘ is a colloquial expression which is hardly suitable to 
our debates.’ There was much merriment later when Mr. Snowden 
stated that he found ‘ humbug’ defined in Murray’s Dictionary 
as ‘a word very much in vogue with people of taste and fashion.’ 

In the session of 1932 a Labour member said the majority 
of the supporters of the National Government had been returned 
on ‘lying statements.’ Captain Bourne (Deputy-Chairman of 
Committees) was asked whether the expression was parliamentary. 
He said he deprecated the use of such language, but it was not 
out of order, as it referred to statements made outside the House. 
Three years earlier Captain Bourne had given quite a different 
ruling on the same point. Mr. Will Thorne, the Labour member, 
having said that the Unionist election posters were ‘ lies from top 
to bottom,’ Captain Bourne called upon him to withdraw the 
expression ‘lies.’ ‘I will do nothing of the sort; it is a parlia- 
mentary expression,’ said Mr. Thorne. ‘ If youlike, I will say it was 
a perversion of the truth.’ ‘I can hardly take that as a with- 
drawal,’ said the Deputy-Chairman. ‘ You will get no more, then. 
If you like, I will walk out of the House,’ was Thorne’s retort, and, 
persisting in his refusal to withdraw the expression, he had to 
leave the chamber. Mr. Thurtle, another Labour member, then 
called the attention of the Deputy-Chairman to the fact that the 
word ‘ lies’ had been used, not of anybody in the House, but of 
posters on the hoardings, and was accordingly in order; but 
Captain Bourne held to his ruling, on the ground that the word 
was unparliamentary and could not be used in the House in any 
manner relating to members. 

A common subterfuge takes the form of withdrawing a direct 
expression condemned by the Chair and substituting another of 
an equivocal nature. Mr. Jack Jones stigmatised a member as 
‘a liar,’ and, being called to order, apologised and substituted ‘ a 
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terminological inexactitude.’ Mr. John Burns, attacking Joseph 
Chamberlain (Secretary of State for the Colonies during the South 
African War), described the newspapers which supported the war 
as being ‘ owned by blackguards, edited by ruffians, and read by 
fools.’ Mr. Speaker Gully took no notice of the expression, its 
application being to persons outside the House. But when Burns 
went on to describe Chamberlain’s speech on the war as being 
couched ‘ in the language of the pot-house, and in the spirit of 
the prize-ring,’ the Speaker sternly declared that such an expression 
could not be allowed. Burns therepuon withdrew it and sub- 
stituted ‘ the language of the Stock Exchange,’ which made the 
House roar with laughter. 

Calling a member directly ‘ a liar ’ is always sternly condemned 
by the Chair. But it can be said of a statement, without offence, 
that it is not true. Mr. Speaker Peel was asked whether it was in 
order to say of a Ministerial answer to a question ‘ The right hon. 
gentleman has had a lie put into his mouth.’ ‘I noticed the expres- 
sion,’ said Peel, ‘ but I did not understand the hon. member 
to imply that the Minister had stated that which was not true, but 
that a statement was supplied to the right hon. gentleman which 
was not correct.’ Arthur Balfour referred to an Irish member as 
having shown ‘great readiness in matters of assertion.’ This 
was regarded a sacharge of lying, though phrased in euphonious 
or smooth-sounding language, and the attention of the Chair 
was called to it. ‘The right hon. gentleman has gone near to 
the limit of order,’ was the ruling of the Chairman of Committees, 
Leonard Courtney. Sir William Harcourt readily turned to 
unparliamentary uses a ruling of the Chair. He was alluding to 
some statements by Arthur Balfour as having been ‘ brought 
forward to mislead the House and deceive the people,’ when 
Courtney, as chairman, interposed and said, ‘ That is not a parlia- 
mentary expression.’ Harcourt then proceeded: ‘I will not 
characterise the conduct of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
because the Chairman has reminded me that it is difficult to do so 
in parliamentary language.’ Henry Chaplin, replying to an 
attack on the Unionist Government by Lord Randolph Churchill 
(after Churchill’s resignation in 1886, of course), referred to ‘ the 
extremely foolish sentiments’ of the noble lord. ‘I believe the 
right word would be “ claptrap ”’,’ Chaplin went on to say, ‘ but 
I will not use it, Mr. Speaker, as I do not wish for a moment to 
depart from the courtesies of debate.’ 

On the whole, debates in the House of Commons are models 
of good temper and decorum. Notwithstanding that business is 
mainly of a controversial nature between political parties of 
irreconcilable opinions, month after month passes by without 
the smallest ruffle of invective on the surface of the deliberations. 
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This is due to the ready acceptance of discipline by members 
generally in the chamber itself, and the disappearance of party 
divisions in their social contacts in the rooms where they eat and 
drink and smoke. After all, unparliamentary language, as such, 
is rarely heard. Ejaculations of a partisan character, sharp in 
point and cutting in edge, are common enough in debate, but not 
expressions offensive and insulting personally ; and there is no 
undue restraint of invective even in personal attacks (forcible in 
censure, but not abusive), from which party warfare cannot be 
wholly free. ; 

Even so, protests have been raised against what is called the 
squeamishness of the Chair in rulings of unparliamentary expres- 
sions. One was made by Mr. Thurtle, Labour member, in the 
session of 1928. Mr. Speaker Whitley called him to order for 
describing the answer of a Minister to a question as ‘ Pecksniffian 
cant.’ Next day the following interesting conversation took 
place : 

Mr. TuurRTLE (Shoreditch. Labour), addressing the Speaker, said,— 
In the course of yesterday’s sitting, you ruled out of order as unparlia- 
mentary and invited’ me to withdraw the words ‘ Pecksniffian cant.’ As 
I may, on some subsequent occasion, desire to use either or both of these 
words, I should be glad if, for my guidance, you would explain the nature 
of your objection—whether your objection is to the adjective ‘ Peck- 
sniffian ’ or to the word ‘cant’? 

THE SPEAKER.—I am not prepared to discuss my ruling (loud Minis- 
terial cheers), but if the hon. member seeks information for his guidance 
I may inform him that I take objection both to the one and the other, 
individually or combined. (Ministerial cheers.) 

Mr. THURTLE.—May I be permitted, as a member of this House who 
believes in the right of members to use ordinary, vigorous English, to 
record my protest against your ruling? (Ministerial cries of ‘Oh,’ and 
some Labour cheers.) 

Tue SPEAKER.—That does not affect my decision. (Ministerial laughter 
and cheers.) 


There are members of so explosive a nature temperamentally 
that they feel unduly curbed and restrained by the rulings of the 
Chair. Often they can only think what they would like to say, 
growing red in the face, and would like a wide expansion of free- 
dom of expression—if only to relieve the strain of their blood 
pressure. Indeed, my experience of the House of Commons, 
based on close on fifty years’ observation from the Reporters’ 
Gallery, is that it is not so highly susceptible to moral indignation. 
Members, generally speaking, secretly rejoice over the utterance 
of a particularly racy and adroit unparliamentary expression for 
the excuse it affords of rousing themselves out of their decorous 
selves and shouting and yelling at what they pretend to regard 
as the outrageous character of the language used. Another thing 
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worthy of note is that in my time I have never heard an 
expression which so shocked the reporters that they felt obliged 
to disguise it by describing it as an ‘ opprobrious or indelicate 
epithet.’ Of course, it would take a great deal to shock reporters. 

Sometimes the House is made to feel that it is about to 
snatch a fearful joy in this regard, only to be disappointed. I 
can recall two instances in the session of 1928. ‘ Ministers smile,’ 
exclaimed Lloyd George, ‘ but why the ——’ To the disappoint- 
ment of the House, the right hon. gentleman closed his lips 
suddenly on the next word ; and members wondered what he was 
going so say. Perhaps, after all, it was no more than ‘ Why the 
Helephant an’ Cawstle ——’ Mr. Winston Churchill, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, caused the same sort of expectation, 
mitigated possibly with a little shudder of apprehension, when 
he declared, ‘ You may think our scheme is wrong, but by ——’ 
There was a pause, which was filled by gleeful cries of ‘Go un; 
say it,’ from the Labour benches; but Churchill revised the 
expression—slowly, as if with reluctance. 


MICHAEL MacDoNaGH. 





ART AND THE MACHINE 


TuE industrial bazaar which has occupied the galleries of the 
Royal Academy this winter will close in another week. It has 
had a bad Press. I come in so near the death that I do not risk 
helping to water any sparks of illumination it has kindled by 
discouraging visitors, One part of the criticism was of doubtful 
substance—namely, an attack on the Academy for joining in 
this enterprise at all. It has been urged that the mission of sucha 
body is to uphold what survives of the manual arts against 
invasion by the mechanical, and that what we have seen is a 
capitulation to the enemy—a view strongly held within the 
Academy itself, notably by the late Sir Alfred Gilbert, one of the 
few designers for the crafts among its painters and sculptors. 
Against that contention it might be argued that neither painters 
nor sculptors are exempt from the mechanical invasion: that 
many portrait painters more or less avowedly make use of the 
camera, that the old popular line of dramatic painting has been 
annexed by the films, and that one of those who remain faithful, 
Mr. Sickert, practises and applauds a recourse to the photo-~- 
graph. A more subtle defence would be to say, ‘Here are the 
effects of the machine on design ; judge between new and old.’ To 
that the critic will reply, ‘ Have we had a clear opportunity to 
do it?’ 

The preliminary propaganda was intense and voluminous, 
echoing the most popular catchwords of robot advance. Put 
briefly, it came to this: we were to see the art of the machine, 
as distinguished from that of the hand-controlled tool, freed from 
ornament imitative of handicraft but mechanically reproduced, 
and capable, by mass production, of satisfying the demand for 
useful objects at popular prices. It was assumed that use or 
‘function ’ would result in a bare beauty or shapeliness, often 
missing in manu-facture. A secondary object was a display of 
new materials or novel applications of the old. 

With these claims in mind one entered the Exhibition. The 
first object to meet and arrest the visitor was the turnstile barrier. 
This was executed in a new patent material, ‘ Staybrite’ steel. 
It was exceedingly, even excessively, ‘ brite’ for its purpose, but 
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doubtless has the promised staying power. Beyond that point 
the maker does not seem to have given much attention to utility. 
The barrier is inconveniently low; I passed easily through the 
gap when the stile was closed, and I am told that there are other 
defects of use in the new as compared with the old. But more 
surprising was the heavy efflorescence of ornamental work on the 
gates, of a kind eminently characteristic of handicraft. The same 
material was employed, on a contradictory scale, in the large 
interlacing circles which support the catalogue stalls. In these, 
it is announced, the material has been ‘ hand-hammered ’ for the 
first time. In fact, one of the mistaken features in ‘ arts and 
crafts’ production, the exaggeration of hammer-marking on 
beaten silver and copper, is here carried to extremity. In an 
official publication! which appears as I write, there is a like 
initial surprise. The frontispiece reproduces an elaborately 
engraved glass beaker which simulates, if it does not depend on, 
much hand-directed toil. 

I have lingered on the threshold because these are by no means 
solitary examples of a confusion which is destructive of the 
intended demonstration. Among the specimens of craftsman- 
ship present are stone carvings, entirely the work of hand and tool, 
and those other forms of sculpture which from of old have 
depended on the mechanical aid of casting for translation and 
multiplication in metal and in other materials. Under this head 
comes the wider field of moulded work in stoneware, pottery, 
china and glass. In all these the machine is an old auxiliary, 
and does not exclude appropriate ornamental detail. Again, in 
one of the largest sections of the Exhibition—that of textiles, 
carpets, curtains, furniture coverings, dress materials—the sub- 
stitution of the power for the hand loom, of the steam for the 
hand press, does not affect the character and elaboration of pattern 
which the designer is free to provide, so long as the design is a 
set one, with no element of impromptu in the execution. In 
silver-ware and jewellery, once more, handiwork and traditional 
methods have not been banished. In another large field, that of 
posters, and the yet larger of book-printing, the use of machinery 
for multiplication is familiar, and the conditions it imposes on 
design. ‘When all these wares have been surveyed we are still 
in search of design peculiar to the latest inroads and triumphs 
of the machine. “Unfortunately, there is no demonstration by 
division of exhibits, and neither catalogue nor book helps us. 
In The Conquest of Ugliness the contributors, who ought to have 
set out plainly the bounds in various sections, give us a minimum 
of information, a maximum of hot air. Few of the specimens 


1 The Conquest of Ugliness, edited by John de la Valette. (Methuen 
& Co.) 
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illustrated are exemplary. The carpet is not only irrelevant but 
wretched in design, and the furniture little better. Of Miss 
Betty Joel we are told that 


into the somewhat sultry atmosphere of British furniture design shortly 
after the war she entered like a gust of fresh air. . . . She combines a 
Celtic exuberance in conception and a Scottish appreciation of reality 
in achievement with a broad human understanding. . . . 


But her praiseworthy sentiments about House and Home are 
accompanied by an example of which the caption tells us : 


The dull starkness of the timber shop is fortunately disappearing from 
our ‘ functional’ furniture. In this little writing desk (made by Betty 
Joel Ltd.) Alister Maynard has introduced a delicate touch by means of 
bow-shaped ivory handles. 


We are back, then, at trimmings added to function, in this case 
ill-disposed flutings which would be better away, and the inappro- 
priate fancy of handles like bow-ties. What we want to know 
about the furniture is the part played by standardised units in 
its construction. The ‘assembling’ and fitting of these is pre- 
sumably by hand. 

Out of the blasts of hot air, then, this little conclusion seems 
to emerge—that the growing contribution of the machine to 
design in household gear is the ‘ standardised unit.’ Architects 
are rapidly being subjected to the same cramp upon variation : 
the engineer provides in quantity economical windows, doors and 
other fittings ; the architect ‘assembles’ them. The réle of the 
machine is to impoverish design by limiting variations in the 
interest of cheap multiplicity. If it effaces many possibilities 
of ugliness, it cramps beauty. It is equally a check on utility. 
Fewer men now have shoes or clothes expressly made to fit them : 
they buy the nearest fit the factory provides. 

There is, of course, no limit to what the machine could do in 
reproducing fine variations or elaboration in handiwork, which it 
far surpasses in the microscopic precision of scientific instruments. 
I talked some years ago with an inventor who was imitating, for 
mechanical bakeries, the peculiar lunge and sweeping twist of 
the baker’s arm when he mixes his dough. It would be child’s 
play for such an inventor to contrive that his production should be 
peppered to taste with the minute irregularities of hand-work. 
It is only cost which stands in the way. 

The economy, therefore, of the ready-to-wear and reach-me- 
down in household gear is very much like that of “ Basic English,’ 


which would limit the use of semi-synonyms and of words with 
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shades and grades of meaning and variety as sound. The poet 
who proposes to say 


She keeps the shadowy kine 


must desist, faced with 
She keeps the shady cows. 

Putting aside the irrelevant sections, a visitor to the big 
stores-like profusion of the Exhibition in search of ‘ Basic Eng- 
lish ’ in household furnishings will find, with patience, some quite 
tolerable stuff of a modest kind, chiefly in glassware and ceramics, 
silver and cutlery. New requirements in bathroom and kitchen, 
wire and air communication have called for new forms, and inven- 
tions in material, like ‘ plastic glass,’ are welcome novelties. 
The architects have not been very successful in giving order to 
the show, the shopkeepers strangely incompetent in their window 
displays; and the vulgarity of some outstanding features was 
lamentable, such as the huge scarab-like shape in Gallery VIIL., 
with its poisonous assemblage of colour. 

The sweeping simplification of shape and ornament has had 
more causes than one. The superabundant and degraded incrus- 
tations of the Victorian house, where simplicity was only to be 
found in the kitchen, would have provoked a reaction in any case, 
just as in pre-industrial times the luxuriance of ‘ Louis Quinze’ 
forms gave way to the more puritan ‘ Louis Seize,’ with its return 
towards the box form for bureaux and straight instead of curved 
in chairs and sofas. Ornament will come back again as a fashion, 
and the devils of ‘ Art Nouveau’ are ready to occupy the cleaned 
and swept architecture, as some recent building illustrates. 
But stronger than taste and fashion is economic pressure, restric- 
tion of space and fancy owing to taxation and the cost of rent, 
rates, and service. In the typical cell of the London flat-dweller 
furniture must be scanty and compact, its surfaces smooth and 
easily cleaned. Dust is the enemy ; carpets, hangings, coverings, 
wall-paper, are not favoured; for ‘ objects of art’ there is no 
room, any more than for books, and pictures are under blight as 
figurative art ; a circle or other geometrical abstraction suffices 
for contemplation in minds subdued to the machine. When the 
standardised bed-sitting-kitchen-room has been reduced to its 
strictest terms for its standardised tenant we shall probably see 
the bed replaced by a hammock, the table by a board which can 
be strung up to the ceiling, and the bath fitted under a flap in the 
floor. 

There is one piece of furniture which appears to resist the 
economist—namely, the padded easy-chair ; even when reduced 
to cubist blocks it remains pudgy. Its obstinacy brings up the 
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assumption that utility or function pursued for its own sake 
results in beauty. That depends a great deal on what is the 
function. When furniture is made of glass, as in some specimens 
shown, the function which has taken command is that of the 
duster, since glass is certainly not so agreeable for this purpose 
as wood. Or take the case of a teapot. The shape of the old- 
style pot, that of its spout, the levels at which it takes off and ends, 
the shape and placing of the handle, and so forth, are closely 
moulded on use in holding and pouring and balance in the hand. 
But those projections are easily chipped or bashed or broken. 
If the over-riding function is protection against accident and 
convenience of packing in a hamper or in the pile of a teashop, 
spout and handles are sunk below the surface and the rounded 
shape replaced by square: the result, less handy for the main 
purposes, is a featureless cube. Both creatures are framed for 
function, but they differ in possibilities of beauty as do the grey- 
hound and the hedgehog—one built for movement and attack, 
the other for inert defence as a ball of spikes. So it is with the 
easy-chair. In French civilisation the chair was a device for 
sitting up and talking with alert restraint. Its function altered 
with the English drive to ‘ comfort,’ to padding and lounging, 
to the supine attitude which our novelists describe as ‘ prostrate’ 
or‘ prone.’ This relaxation the clubman does not easily renounce, 
even when offered the tubular alternative, inspired by the bath- 
room and clinic. Of such comeliness as padding permits the Exhibi- 
tion has one excellent example—the scarlet and ivory leather 
settee in the centre of Gallery V., to whose source no clue is given. 

So much for the Exhibition and its objects of household use. 
For huge invention in mechanic forms we must go outside, to the 
monster shells and traffic ways of industry, and to machines 
themselves. There is some ambiguity in the word. The human 
or animal body, with its vital source of power, has a semi- 
mechanical apparatus, controlled by brain and nerves, infinitely 
variable in application, and extended by hand-tools and the 
simpler kinds of machine proper. Revolution lay in the substitu- 
tion of immense new sources of power—steam, electricity, com- 
bustion—and the development of metal in place of bone and 
muscle. The wheel was an old friend; but with cog, piston, 
turbine, a host of contrivances, were developed the usurpers of 
human limbs. What has been the gain or loss in the accounts of 
Beauty ? 

I insisted, twenty years ago, to the discomfort of the Art 
Workers’ Guild,? on the revolutionary contribution to art, the 
creative art of the engineer, inaugurated by England in the nine- 

* The discourse is printed in Confessions of a Keeper and other Papers. 
(Maclehose, 1931.) 
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teenth century, on the Crystal Palace and railway stations, ‘a 
new construction in glass and iron comparable, in its fundamental 
logical daring, with Amiens and Beauvais, or the stone and glass 
of Gloucester Cathedral.’ The new world was unfriendly in 
material, with unpleasant accompaniments of smoke, grime, and 
smell; but it had its own measure of grim grace arising from 
necessities in such structures as a suspension bridge, a crane, 
an Eiffel Tower. It had no overflow of beauty in imagery, and 
was too much covered up by shamefaced lendings from ‘ art’ 
as commonly understood, like the medieval nonsense at the 
Tower Bridge and St. Pancras. We are not yet free from that 
confusion. For the magnificent stone engineering of Waterloo 
Bridge is being substituted, by the collaboration of the official 
head of his profession with the esthetic of Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
something which is neither plain engineering nor good archi- 
tecture. A compromise in which the stone arch pretends to rival 
the span of the concrete beam has the virtues of neither.* 
Ruefully, twenty years later, one may reckon what has been 
lost of beauty by the headlong advances of the new art. 
Obviously, being metrical rather than rhythmical, geometrical, 
not vital, its graces belong to a lower order. There is a further 
and immense restriction in the fact that the workings of mechanical 
contrivances outside factory or engine-room are so little visible : 
it is the packing, the case, that we see. Just as the explosive 
propulsion of the bullet cut out the greater part of heroic action 
and attitude in warfare, along with arrow, sword and spear, so 
the motor car, superseding the horse for riding or haulage, is shot 
through space like a packet without visible cause, and agricultural 
engines abolish all the ancient imagery in the Labours of the Year, 
along with the men who laboured. The windmill and the water- 
mill, visibly using natural forces, have gone, and the ships which 
played one of them against the other with the glorious structures 
of mast and sail. Only the ‘ stream-line ’ remains to modify the 
hotel-at-sea. All the old everyday spectacle, the pictorial 
aspect of man’s exertions and the tools he handled, is being made 
over to his successor. The substitution of the ‘tank’ for the 
lancer on his charger is typical of the revolution which is wiping 
out the former drama of field and road life, and accommodating 
landscape itself to the engineers. Only in sport shall we presently 
find echoes of an unmechanical world, of heroic human action 
and conflict. It is the ‘ Philistines’ chiefly who are doing this 
for us, in the ‘ reserves’ of golf-links, race-courses, playing-fields 
for football or tennis, the liberties of the hunt. But what great 
breeds of seamen and landsmen are being broken up, turned into 


* See a remarkable by Sir Gilbert Scott (anno 1858) reproduced in the 
Architectural Review tor Febsein'y. , _ 
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parasites as yachtsmen or lodging-house-keepers or pyar 
to the garage. 

The contraction of visible beauty, then, has been weadimatad 
in those last twenty years by the break-neck speed of engineering 
advance. How does the balance stand in the scales of use ? 
Obviously there have been notable increases in convenience of 
transport, lighting, and communication ; and the field labourer 
and seaman, such as survive, may bless the machine for relief 
from exposure and danger. But Frankenstein begins to be 
nervous about the future of his amazing monsters. Those 
handsome contrivances, after edging out so many working arms 
and legs, threaten to obliterate humanity wholesale in future 
wars. Even in the modified warfare we call ‘ peace’ there are 
suicidal symptoms, as in the cars made for speed whose multiplica- 
tion is choking to a standstill the race-tracks replacing roads, 
and whose frequentation turns into an eczema the ‘ beauty-spots’ 
that have been expensively preserved. But there is a more 
formidable prospect ahead, which we are awaiting with a singular 
complacency—the transfer of this congested traffic to ‘ benight 
the air.’ Omnibus, taxi and private ’plane will hurtle, above 
our heads, in streams, not one deep, as on land, but at many 
levels, with problems of control more bewildering, in a geometrical 
progression, than those which baffle Mr. Hore-Belisha. The sky 
above mountains and sea, even, will no longer be quiet, nor houses 
safe from demolition by a momentary loss of control. We shall 
have to oblige this new race of rigid-winged ‘ swifts,’ military or 
civilian, by living underground. 

We may well be astounded at what brain versus hand has 
accomplished in the mechanic art—at the creative energy and 
resource which have a device for every problem ; small wonder 
if painting and sculpture are stricken with 2nemia and archi- 
tecture with asthma, restricted and bullied as they are. But 
whether life is heading for any sort of paradise or for a very 
perfectly appointed and monotonous hell remains to be 


determined. 
D. S. MacCo rt. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN 
SPEECH 


I must not fail to emphasise, at the very beginning of this survey, 
the absence of official standards for English, comparable with the 
standards set by several European academies for the language 
of their particular country. Philologically, the Yorkshire or 
Sussex, the Wisconsin or Virginian dialects have as much claim 
to priority as those of Oxford and Boston, which are arbitrarily 
spoken of as the ‘ best’ for the two countries they represent. 
The misuse of ethical terms, however, and the intrusion of class- 
consciousness into a consideration of language are responsible for 
a bias which is incompatible with the scientific treatment of a 
linguistic problem, and the particular problem of the com- 
parative study of English and American speech has further 
suffered from the irrelevancies of national prejudice and personal 
animosity. I have referred to the mal-effects of class-conscious- 
ness in the theoretical treatment of language. In speech itself it 
is the principal factor which makes men abandon their dialect 
for the arbitrary standard of the intellectual centres. But it is 
intended in this essay to ignore social distinctions as such, and to 
regard language simply as a means of communication ; dialects 
as normal developments from a common source; accent as a 
regional variation whose principal criterion is intelligibility ; and 
vocabulary as an index to a people’s linguistic resourcefulness. 
The class or group distinctions, running transversely across the 
regional variations, can be considered by the same criteria. 
There are two factors which must be taken into account in a 
consideration of any American problem. The first is the size of 
the continent in which most of the forty-eight states are bigger 
than the English mainland ; and the second is the racial hetero- 
geneity of its population. The first of these, the regional factor, 
was far more operative in the period of expansion, which may 
conveniently be confined within the nineteenth century. The 
new century saw the so-called conquest of space, and there is, 
indeed, no country in the world in which distance is of so little 


1 For a discussion of this question, see the article by the author, ‘ English 
and the Need of an Academy,’ Quarterly Review, No. 505, July 1930. 
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account as in America. This development of communication— 
not only through transportation but by means of wireless 
telegraphy and other voice-distributing inventions—has no 
doubt had a tendency to smooth out regional differences ; 
although not so much as class-consciousness and elementary 
education have done in England, neither of which factors is so 
potent a standardiser in American speech. 

The factor of heterogeneity and racial peculiarities of speech 
react in a contrary tendency by increasing regional differences. 
Immigrants tend to settle by families, clans, and nationalities in 
definite areas, and they are bound to make some changes in the 
pronunciation and vocabulary of the adopted language. Examples 
of such settlements are those of the Irish and Italians in New 
York ; the Dutch in Pennsylvania ; the English in the Kentucky 
hill country; the French in Illinois and Wisconsin (cf. such 
place-names as St. Louis, Terre Haute, Marquette, Fond du Lac) ; 
the Greeks and Poles in Chicago (both nationalities have their 
own newspapers and radio programmes); the Germans in the 
Milwaukee region of Wisconsin; the Norwegians in the Green 
Bay peninsula ; the Japanese along the Pacific sea-board ; and 
the Italian peasants in the South-west. In the case of the New 
York accent, the Irish-Italian influence is definitely traceable ; 
so is the German contribution to vocabulary, but the other 
immigrations are too recent or too diffused to have yet had any 
measurable effect. They must be taken into account, however, 
in any scientific survey of American dialects, such as that which 
is now being made on a nation-wide scale by the American 
Council of Learned Societies.* 

In a study of this magnitude it is not practicable to do more 
than generalise in the attempt to indicate, within the limits of 
a single essay, the main trends of American English. I shall 
begin, therefore, with a classification based on five great 
geographical, historical, and social divisions, as including five 
main dialect tendencies: the East in general, with New York 
singled out as representative ; New England in particular, with 
the Bostonian accent most resembling English ; the South, with 
considerable inter-state variations, but with certain very definite 
common characteristics; the Middle West—the social and 
geographical borderland—with elements from all other dialects 
and diversified with an enormous immigrant population ; and the 
West and South-west, represented by the peculiar nasal and 
laconic accent of the ranch country. Not only is this sweeping 
division arbitrary, but the choice of representative accents is also 
largely a matter of personal interpretation. This is especially so 

* It is estimated that this survey, begun in 1931, will take ten years to com- 
plete (see School and Society, August 1, 1931). 
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with the Southern speech, and some observers might argue for 
Georgia, some for the Carolinas, and some for Tennessee as the 
most characteristic. 

Now if these geographical divisions are regarded as extending 
across the American continent horizontally, group distinctions— 
one must avoid the word ‘ class ’—pass vertically through them, 
and can be quite definite enough to counteract regional differences, 
as they do in England and elsewhere. Thus, the university group 
tends to adopt a common standard, though it is more often 
differentiated by regional preferences than in England. This 
standard of the educated group, moreover, does not necessarily 
represent the best American, as university English presumably 
represents the best English. This distinction is generally 
claimed—and without much opposition—by the Boston accent, 
the accent of the traditional centre of New World culture, of 
Harvard and the near-by universities, and of the legitimate stage. 
Standard American—one uses the term with considerable appre- 
hension—differs as much from this variety as it differs from 
English. For Bostonian is not only affected in American ears— 
as H. L. Mencken puts it : 


The average American . . . associates it unpleasantly with spats, 
Harvard, male tea-drinking, wrist-watches, and all the other objects of 
his social suspicion.® 
But often it also outdoes the English in the use of the crucial 
broad a, as though the speaker dreaded identification through 
flat @ with common American. Hence Bostonian has not only 
drama, but dramatize ; not only mask, but gas-mask ; and often 
rational, accent, fancy, have, man. Some affected American 
speakers use nothing else. But standard American invariably 
has the flat a—drdma, mask, dsk, dnt (for aunt), cdnt (for can’t), 
etc., etc., and seems, indeed, to prefer any value other than the 
broad continental a. Hence we sometimes hear drayma, generally 
tomayto, and always clurk (clerk). Other characteristically 
common vowel sounds for identifying American are short o and 
long #, both of which undoubtedly mar American speech in 
English ears from the point of view of euphony. Short o becomes 
either a nasel sound between flat a and ah, as gahd (god), frahst, 
pahpular ; or aw, as in dawg, gawne, and others. This latter 
variation, however, is present in standard English, as in cross, 
lost, Austria, pronounced with an aw sound. The degrading of # 
into 00 is deplored by even the most uncompromising defenders 
of American speech. Few escapes, but noo, dook, dooty are 
exceedingly common. A fourth criterion of standard American 
is the slovenly enunciation of medial consonants, little becom- 


* H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 1919, p. 173. 
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ing lid’l; Saturday, Sad’dy; sit up, siddup; constitution, 
cans’ stooshun. ' 

While these are some of the common characteristics, we meet 
with definite regional variations, which make any generalisations 
questionable. Some of these we shall now consider in connexion 
with the major geographical divisions chosen for the purpose. 
That of Boston has already been spoken of as the ‘ best ’ American 
and as not differing greatly from English. It is comparable to 
: Oxonian * in that it is limited to a traditional intellectual centre 
outside which it is not particularly popular. 

The second characteristic accent is that of New York City 
and the surrounding district. It is as phenomenal a dialect 
as Cockney, to which, as the speech of the larger and poorer 
population of the nation’s largest city, it is peculiarly 
comparable. The basic elements of this offshoot are the 
Irish and Italian variations of English—these nationalities 
representing the biggest groups in New York. This fact, together 
with the German and Yiddish influences, seems to be the 
explanation of such pronunciations as toity-toid, for thirty-third ; 
dis and dat, for this and that ; chore, for jaw ; hens, for hands ; 
kite, for guide; bees, for piece. Such a pronunciation is 
generally accompanied by irregular grammar and a special 
vocabulary, largely drawn from the cant of gangsters, hoboes, 
and thieves. 

The Southern accent * shows as striking a difference from that 
of the North as the Yorkshire dialect does from Cornish, It is 
at once evident that the enormous negro population has affected 
it, although the negroes have definite tonal and verbal differences 
all their own. But the real Southern accent, with its absence of 
medial consonants and slow delivery, is almost African in contrast 
to the harsh, gabbled speech of Northern radio broadcasters. 
Especially characteristic of the South are : the omission of medial 
r’s (which are invariably burred, rather than trilled, in the North, 
Middle West, and West) ; the substitution of an aw sound for a 
middle syllable containing 7, and of ah for a suffix, -r; hence, 
pawticulah, for particular ; the diphthongisation of vowels, hence 
me-ulk, for milk, doh-wah, for door, hai-yer, for hair ; slurring 
and elision, hence mizz, for both missis and miss ; and a special 
vocabulary reputed to be Elizabethan in the Kentucky mountain 
region and the islands off North Carolina. The Roanoke Island 
fisher-folk, for instance, have been isolated for almost three 
centuries, and the evidence of their dialect points to settlement 
by Raleigh’s sailors. Expressions such as a couthy woman, for @ 
capable woman, survive, and the simple, dignified vocabulary 

‘ For a specific study, see American Speech, vol. viii, No. 2, ‘Southern American 
Dialect,’ pp 37743: 
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retains archaisms like disremember, fleech (flatter), disencourage, 
heerd (heard), and memorize (remember).® 

One canaot leave this rich Southern speech without reference 
to the colourful language of the negro, who has not only developed 
his own version of English, but a rhetoric, poetry, and song all his 
own. The latter is now incorporated into world-culture in the 
form of ‘ spirituals ’; the poetry is not as well known as it should 
be ; and negro rhetoric must, of course, be heard to be judged, 
and it reaches its climax in the negro churches of the South. 
Such sermons are invariably occasions for emotional outbursts, 
which resemble in no coincidental fashion the tribal rites and orgies 
of the jungle. The preacher plays (quite involuntarily) the réle 
of medicine-man, and by his incantations incites the audience to 
a state of frenzy, variously manifested by hysteria, fainting, and 
shrieking, in which the Christian religion is only an outlet for the 
loosing of elemental passions. And it may be that such periodical 
emotionalism is necessary to the otherwise indolent and care-free 
negro. We give as an example of negro rhetoric and pronuncia- 
tion this excerpt from a sermon : 


An ah tells yo bedum and cistern, cistern an bedum e salbashum ov de 
Lawd as e reveal in e Gubbuk an e mouf of e possel an e siple an Nebbac- 
chademus an Belebub an all e res ov e saint is jes bout puzakly lak dissa 
yeah : 

When yo all wan mek yoself a grumshun fine dinnah lak foah weddin 
oah frunrul oah oddah casum ob rejoicin, an yo all gits yo out in de roos 
fo ketch yo a fet frium size chicken, does yo all pick out de sick an de po 
an de halt an de bline an de measly chicken ? No-sah-whooza, doan yo all 
know dat youdoan ? Well ah figgah dat e salbashum ob Gawd am puzakly 


de same way when yo daid an stan afo e jumment seat ob de froam ob ° 


Gawd wid de cesspool angel on de right han wid de serpin an de terrapin 
wid e golen crown on ay haid an e golen slippah on ay feet an e golen hahp 
in ay han, an on de lef han is de smoke poen out ob de buhnen pit ob 
brimstones an toahment. 

Well, bedun an cistern an cistern an bedun when yo all come for stan 
attaway foah de jumment seat ob de froam ob de Lawd God Amighty does 
yo all reckon de Lawd gwine pick he out de wus niggah lak de po an e 
measly chicken fo lib wid he in e cesspool palace ? No-sah-whooza, he 
nevah, he pick out de fet frium chicken; Gawd, he doan wan no sick 
chicken no mawn yo all.® 


The accents of the Middle West and West do not have dis- 
tinctive features to the same extent as the Eastern and Southern 
dialects. The accent of Chicago, for instance, the capital of the 
Middle West, will merely vary with the region and group from 
which the speaker comes. Russian, Jewish, German, and negro 
features are particularly evident ; so, too, is the nasality which 

5 For further information, see the National Geographic Magazine, December 


1933, ‘ A Bit of Elizabethan England in America,’ pp. 695 ff. 
* Dialect Notes, vol. v, pp. 362-3. 
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increases as one goes west. This notorious American nasality, 
it should be noted, is not so much due to speaking through the 
nose, which merely produces an adenoid effect, but to the flatness 


‘of the vowels—particularly the short a and ¢ sounds—and of the 


tone in general. Cdmnt for can’t (nearly universal in the North 
American continent) becomes cémt (with a hard c, of course), 
and even caynt ; aunt becomes aynt. One hears ‘out west’ 
spind for spend, iny for any, splindid for splendid, far for fire, 
tard for tired. The Westerner is, moreover, often intentionally 
careless, as though he suddenly felt that what he is saying is, 
after all, of no great importance. The flatness, the drawling, 
and the specialised vocabulary increase as one goes west, into the 
ranch country of Nebraska and Texas. Most of the independent 
characteristics of Western speech are rapidly disappearing, as 
dialect variations are disappearing all over the English-speaking 
world. Such expressions as sheep scrape for a general cleaning-up 
in preparation for an occasion, sky pilots for itinerant preachers, 
Fontanelle plasters for bank notes, closed winter for a hard winter, 
Excuse-me-mams for bumps on pioneer roads, all betray their 
origin and are vividly representative of life and manners in early 
Nebraska.” Obsolescent Texan expressions of the same variety 
include: hoodlum wagon for a supply wagon, brain tablet for 
cigarette, shake a leg for to make haste, vamoose (from the Spanish) 
for to disappear, and goosey for nervous.® Most of these racy 
expressions have disappeared like the covered wagon. Regional 
differences are being smoothed out by educational and group 
influences, so that we may now hear as good English on a 
Californian ranch as in Inverness. 

It could be argued that the American pronounces every word 
differently from an Englishman ; or, to be more exact, that the 
total effect of his whole speech is different. This is due partly to 
mental habits, partly to intonation, partly to accent, and partly 
to vocabulary. This difference may be exemplified by the two 
methods of expressing emphasis ; where the Englishman would 
say ‘I feel really splendid,’ the American would not use such 
circumspect terms, but would prefer ‘Boy! Do TI feel good?’ 
‘Don’t mention it’ is paralleled by American ‘ You're welcome’ 
or ‘ You bet.’ English ‘I know that’ becomes ‘ Ave you telling 
me?’ Both kinds of statement are expressive of national 
character, though it is not always easy for an Englishman to 
admit the legitimacy of the American phraseology. It is then 
that we must have recourse to some such objective criteria as 
expressiveness and intelligibility. If a phrase crystallises the 
speaker’s thought, and is intelligible to the listener, it is likely to 

7 See American Speech, vol. viii, No. 4, ‘ Nebrasks Pioneer English,’ pp. 48-52. 

8 Op. cit., No. 1, ‘ Ranch Diction of the Texas Panhandle,’ pp. 25-32. 
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become ‘good’ or standard. Conversely, pronunciations or 
words which afford the greatest number the greatest difficulties of 
understanding are least likely to become current, and cannot be 
* good ’ in the linguistic sense. Much of American slang is of this 
variety and certain aspects of American pronunciation—especially 
to English ears. This is particularly so with place-names and sur- 
names, which it often needs a trained ear to catch. Florida, for 
instance, becomes Flawda ; Eleanor, El’ner ; Campbell, Caml. 
The Americans bring the same accusation against the English ; 
many of our place-names and surnames, they say, are notorious— 
Worcester, Magdalen, and Cholmondeley ! Place-names and their 
metamorphosis, however, are a problem of their own. Far more 
important is the clearness of everyday speech. In this respect 
there is an interesting phenomenon as far as the author’s personal 
experience goes. It is that American speech is easier to under- 
stand at close quarters than English, but that English is clearer 
from a distance. This conclusion is based on a comparison 
between conversation and oratorical delivery. American con- 
versation is not always pleasant to the ear, owing to a certain 
tonal monotony, to unusual variations from standard English, 
to harsh expression, and to a limited vocabulary ; but it is never 
difficult to follow. English can be very difficult—especially 


where the speaker wobbles his words, or mumbles through closed - 


teeth and motionless lips. Again, the American avoids a series 
of unstressed polysyllables. He says dormitéry, matrimény, 
literéry, difficulty, authoritative, all accented on the penultimate 
syllable; and though this may sound ridiculous to us, it is 
unquestionably easier to say and hear. It is almost impossible, 
when speaking quickly, to accent temporarily on the first syllable 
and not to swallow the other four. It would seem, then, that the 
American pronunciation of these polysyllables is preferable by 
standards of intelligibility. The same observation does not, 
however, hold good for the pronunciation of short words like 
aétail, dddress, délude, résearch, inquiry, ddvertisement, in which 
the prefix is stressed and the root neglected. But then, if English 
is superior in its pronunciation of these words, how can we explain 
away décadent, démonstrate, ddversary, and the like ? 

It is evident that in two countries separated by an ocean new 
things should receive different names, even in the same language. 
We may illustrate with the simplest examples like American 
cow-catcher, synonymous with English plough ; drug-store with 
chemist (the two being by no means the same, however); and 
side-walk with pavement. Other differences may have no signi- 
ficance: elevator for lift, candy for sweets, and truck for lorry. 
It is wrong to assume, as many people do, that Americans prefer 
a shorter and simpler word. Street- or surface-car is longer than 
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tam ; mortician more pompous than undertaker; pemtentiary 
more prudish than prison ; and tonsorial parlor more pretentious 
than barber's shop. It would seem, however, that they have 
shown greater resourcefulness in inventing neologisms and slang, 
to which Americanisms there has always been considerable 
opposition. The nineteenth-century hostility towards certain 
expressions like lengthy, reliable, and scientist is indicative of this. 
Other expressions, provided they were restricted to the American 
scene, were accepted without much opposition, and these will be 
discovered in the investigations now being conducted by Sir 
William Craigie on American speech. Among those under the 
letter B, we may instance backwoods, bee-line, belittle, boarding- 
house, business-man, boss, bunkum, and boom. These represent 
no inconsiderable addition to the range and usefulness of the 
English language. Wecan hardly say the same of such vulgarisms 
as semt-occastonal, to gentle,® go-aheadativeness, to donate, and 
hundreds of others in half-use, which merely indicate a deficient 
vocabulary or mental laziness. Some are unexpectedly pedantic, 
like gubernatorial, societal, doxologise, and these are surely the 
most infelicitous of all. 

From the borderland of current but unstandardised words it 
is not far to cross into the wild and sometimes barbarous country 
of slang. The special cant of certain social groups—criminals, 
tramps, cowboys, lumber-jacks, and railwaymen, for instance— 
cannot be touched upon here, but for those who wish to explore 
this region I append the principal sources in a foot-note.1® A 
few remarks on common slang is all that can be attempted here. 
Some of it is colourful: rubber-necking, joy-riding, sky-scraper, 
lounge-lizard ; some simply slip-shod—ges for gasoline, ad-writer, 
pard (partner), pop concert (popular concert). Some is comparable 
to the national habits of rushing about and gobbling food in 
‘drug stores ’—notably the abbreviations, of which there are 
dozens: O.K., N.G. (or N.B.G.), G.O.P. (get out and push), 
N.R.A. Some is pure vulgarism : dolled-up (dressed-up), balled-up 
(perplexed), crazy (stupid), blame (damned). Some is common- 
place and effete: cude, swell (perhaps the most used American 
adjectives), smoothy (sophisticated), Oh boy! and Yes, sir ; and 
some is artificial and preposterous: sodalicious (soda plus 
delicious), warphan (war plus orphan), splendiferous (splendid 
plus ?). 

After the extraordinary effervescence of American slang, it is 
something of an anti-climax to consider three such aspects of the 


® Describing the trial run of a new stream-lined train, the Chicago Tribune 
reports: ‘ The engineer gentled the charger through the suburbs of Los Angeles.’ 

48 Wilson Bulletin, vol. viii, No. 4. American Slang; @ Selected Reference 
List, pp. 220-1, 254. See also articles in American Speech and elsewhere. 
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speech as grammar, spelling, and style, but they must be touched 
upon before finally considering the possibilities and prospects of 
an American language. Neither grammar nor spelling is of great 
importance in the development of an essentially non-inflected 
language like English. As far as we may generalise, American 
speech has more syntactical irregularities and so-called bad 
grammar than English. For instance, educated people con- 
stantly use the singular subject with the plural genitive and the 
plural verb construction in public addresses and sometimes in 
writing. Grammar is not considered worth the additional 
attention required to avoid such errors. Some of the expressions 
which may originally have been bad or loose grammar—he has 
gotten himself, to go places, feel good, he was going some—have now 
the prerogative of idioms, and parallels in standard English may 
be brought forward to justify them if necessary. One can well 
imagine some future grammarian devising a neat explanation for 
places in the second example, dignifying it with the title : accusa- 
tive after a verb of motion by analogy with go home. At present 
such constructions may be ascribed to the tendency towards 
simplification, which is fundamental in English, and carried to 
the limits conformable with intelligibility in American. Never- 
theless, this tendency is not evident in such constructions as he 
said to do this, and he would like for you to do this ; nor is simplifica- 
tion accountable for the preference for someplace, anyplace, to 
somewhere, and anywhere. Everyone is more or less familiar 
with American spelling, so it need not detain us here. Simpler 
spelling, such as -or for -our, program for programme, tire for 
tyre, and the preference for the semiphonetic -ize rather than —ise 
represent a step in the right direction. Otherwise, it is sufficient 
to note that, whereas orthographical reform is desirable when 
sponsored by authorities like Webster, Skeat, and Bridges, it 
soon results in greater confusion if undertaken by cranks or 
busy-bodies—and there are plenty of these in the United 
States. 

Language which makes many concessions to the immediate 
spoken effect is bound to become a less and less suitable medium 
for literary prose. The art of conversation and the technique of 
writing are so different that it is common for an effective con- 
versationalist to be an ineffectual writer. This generalisation 
holds good of American speech, which is a vivid and incisive 
enough means of immediate self-expression, but which is inversely 
adapted to the production of periodic prose. There is still 
another cause, which Schele de Vere observed in 1871: ‘ We 
still speak English,’ he wrote, ‘ but we talk American,’ implying 
that the Americans were, in a sense, bi-lingual. Their conscious 
effort to master two means of self-expression—American for 
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speaking and English for writing—is expressed more snemnny 
by Mencken : 


To the average American, bent upon expressing his ideas, not stupend- 
ously but merely clearly, it [#.¢e., English parliamentary oratory and leader- 
writing] must always remain something vague and remote, like Greek 
history or the properties of the parabola, for he never speaks it or hears it 
spoken, and seldom encounters it in his everyday reading. If he learns to 
write it, which is not often, it is with a rather depressing sense of its 
artificiality. He may master it as a Korean, bred in the colloquial Onmun, ~ 
may master the literary Korean-Chinese, but he never thinks in it or quite 
feels it. 

This fact, I daresay, is largely responsible for the notorious failure of 
our schools to turn out students who can put their ideas into words with 
simplicity and intelligibility. What their professors try to teach is not 
their mother-tongue at all, but a dialect that stands quite outside their 
common experience, and into which they have to translate their thoughts, 
consciously and painfully. Bad writing consists in making the attempt, 
and failing through lack of practise.14 
This seems a very plausible explanation, and it is lamentably true 
for practically the whole body of American text-books, manuals, 
primers, theses, and academic writing in general, These are 
chock-a-block full with scientific cliches like data (never facts), 
objective, criteria (seldom standards), homogeneity, evaluate ; 
jarring verbs : contact, verbalize, locate, institutionalize ; ponderous 
circumlocutions: to be economical of and gubernatorial direction, 
preferred to the simpler ¢o save and government. Whence the 
perpetration of this kind of sentence: ‘ The meanings of defini- 
tional generalizations are epitomized in concepts’ %—a style 
characteristic of doctors’ theses. 

At the other extreme is the journalism of the yellow Piess, 
which effloresces in lurid headlines, gruesome stories, and ghastly 
photographs. It is not for us to digress on the subject of American 
popular journalism, or to judge it by English standards. We 
should note, however, that, while it approximates to the common 
speech of the people, it is not a fair standard for assessing that 
speech, any more than it is for judging the people themselves. 
Much of it, notably the headlines, would be unintelligible to an - 
English reader. Compare, for instance, Dublin Blows Up Shaft 
To Queen (meaning, Dubliners dynamite a monument to Queen 
Victoria) ; and Sign Firm Head Injured By Gang Wielding Bats 
(meaning, manager of a sky-sign advertising firm was attacked 
by hooligans armed with clubs). It is peculiarities such as these 
which cause some observers, both English and American, to 
maintain that the American is, for all intents and purposes, a 
different language from the English. 


11 Mencken, op. cit., p. 3. 
12 An actual example taken at random from a treatise on Education. 
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Before leaving the question of American speech, it is neces 
to correct any bias which may have resulted from concentrati 
on the differences, and neglecting the similarities, of the speec 
of the two nations. It is over-emphasis on the innumeral 
irregularities, heightened by certain nationalistic prejudices; 
which has led many students to declare the independence of thé 
American language. We again turn to Mencken, as the most 
vigorous exponent of this doctrine; he claims ‘the Americai 
people are now on their own in speech, as they have long b ce ; 
on their own in business.’ 7* A more extravagant and prejudic 
point of view is expressed by a French observer, M. Feuille 
who writes to the Yale Review of a time vk 
... When the American civilization, having severed all links from 
English civilization, desires to assert itself in the adoption of a truly” 
national mode of expression, "' 
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and recommends to this end an American academy on the line 
of the Académie Frangaise.“ Such an attitude as this, with its 
implied dislike of English culture and its patriotic admiration of 
a national institution, is opposed to any scientific and impart 
examination of the problem. First, it is unlikely that the 
American people ever should, or ever would, wish to ‘ sever a 
links from English civilization.’ There is nothing to be g 
by so doing, unless aggressive nationalism and artistic philistin , 
be considered gains. Secondly, it is not certain that an officia 
academy can aid the development of a language. This is neith 
its purpose. nor function, but, judging from the Acad 
Frangaise, it can only conserve and consolidate language, wh ich, 
as long as it is spoken and alive, will continue to grow by itso 
self-direction. And so, as a final observation, we prefer t 
conclusion of Sir William Craigie, a scholar and lexicographet 
and one whose opinion is less likely to be biassed by prejudice :, 

A new American language is . . . impossible, for the reason that it) 


can no longer develop by itself, but must keep in touch with that v 
English which concerns the world at large.** 


18 American Mercury, editorial, January 1930. 
4 Yale Review, June 1929, p. 830. 
18 Cf. the article on ‘ The American Language,’ Saturday Review of Litera 
February 21, 1931, p. 615. 
J. HowarD WELLARD. + 
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